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It's a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 


PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the metor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—''Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers .. . use daily .. . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON Servi-Car 


Protects residential areas 
= = 
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Unequaled patrol for residential beats 


HE Harley-Davidson Servi-Car 

keeps the mounted officer out in the 
open . . . where the sight of his blue 
coat and brass buttons makes motorists 
“toe the line” and nips criminal activ- 
ity in the bud. Speedy ... this rugged 
workhorse covers a beat fast, slips down 
side streets and alleys to any part of a 
beat in a hurry. Convenient... the 
officer has full visibility for a better 
chance to anticipate and cope with any 


situation. Efficient . . . one officer does 
the work of two, covering the beats with 
the thoroughness of men on foot, yet 
motorized to move in a hurry. 

The Servi-Car is compactly designed 
and sturdily built from the ground up 
to give you dependable service ... 
wherever you use it. Ask your dealer 
for complete information. For valuable 
illustrated booklet, ““More Effective Po- 
lice Power,” write us today. 


,HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY °* Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


POLICE 


BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 





Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 
] trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies. 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 

. can handicap their per- 

THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances through lack of 

2? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 

. ay s — a money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 

pees f hi ss ed mse ty “ "hie tidtemeas miscalculation, repeated often enough, can Day, long-time bowling 

spite Of distractions, 1s one Dig Gitrerence . . ye . - H +H . 

F . become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw champion. Film stresses 

between a duffer and a champion. The con- ‘ , che important césretation 

‘ f olf profe 1. Wilk completes an analogy, with the visual ac- F cea 

centration of a golf professional, ilbur 2 between clean living hab- 

Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight” its and clean driving rec- 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. ords 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
series explains why the right safety aftitude is so vital in the Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention of accidents presents a dramatic sequence in . ; : ¢ hi 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal tor color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 


accident. 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send | copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
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Ca 


HE Green Cross 

flies high, just 
under the Stars and 
Stripes, in Olympia, 
Washington, capital 
of the “Evergreen 
State,” on the day 
following the 24- 
hour period in which 
no traffic deaths are 
recorded. 








The flag is flown 
atop the Temple of Justice in the state cap- 
ital and has sparked statewide interest in 
trafic control and accident prevention, ac- 
cording to Chief James A. Pryde of the 
Washington State Patrol. The figures back 
up Chief Pryde’s statement. For the first 
two months of 1954 Washington’s traffic 
deaths were 46 per cent under those for the 
corresponding period last year. And that’s 
really something to cheer about! 


* * * 


Just in case you couldn’t find the two 
bystanders on PuBLIC SAFETY’S cover last 
month, let’s face it: They weren’t there! 
You'd have had to travel all the way to 
Page 25 to find the two editors viewing the 
B-47. Some of our friends were kind 
enough to suggest that, perhaps, we were 
hidden by the magazine’s border—a sort of 
crimson blush; others offered a perfect es- 
cape route—the notion that we were just 
sort of testing our readership. But the plain 
truth is “‘we goofed!” 


* * * 


Jalopy noted crossing Donner Pass had 
five teen-agers aboard plus a sign scribbled 
on the back: “Packed in tin and always 
fresh.” 


* * * 


Teen-agers have been accused of fiendish 
behavior, but they’re not the only lads with 
pitchforks. There’s the Oklahoma City traf- 
fic law violator who brought the arresting 
policeman an orchid when he came to pay 
his $10 fine. Said he: 

“He'll give the orchid to his wife. Then 
he'll have to take her out to dinner to show 
off the orchid. And, in the end, it will cost 
him more than the ticket did me.” 

It would serve him right if the traffic 
officer were a bachelor. 
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By Frank Davin 


TFYHE WORD is being passed at 
bases and installations of the Stra- 

tegic Air Command — Be a Safe 

Wheel. Lower the score in '54.”’ 


Here, in the centinental USA and 
at SAC bases overseas, the month of 
May has been dedicated to ‘Operation 
Safe Wheels’ —the ground safety pro- 
gram that last year and in 1952 low- 
ered the boom on traffic accidents and 
saved SAC, the United States Air 
Force and John Q. Taxpayer a small 
fortune. 


The “word” came right from the 
top. General Curtis E. LeMay, Com- 
mander, Strategic Air Command, put 
it bluntly: “Day after day we are sub 
jected to a serious problem that strikes 
directly at our military effectiveness— 
the traffic accident. The personnel and 
equipment sustained through 
private and governmental vehicle ac- 
cidents are excessive, inexcusable and 
unnecessary... 


losses 


“The gravity of this problem is of 
great concern to me and warrants your 


Winning grin. Airmen of the Strategic Air Command at bases and installa- 
tions all over the world will put the emphasis on motor vehicle safety during 
May as “Operation Safe Wheels” campaign aims to “Lower the Score in ’54. 


personal participation in, and support 
of. the “Safe Wheels—'54” drive in 
order that our resources may be con- 
served for the mission to which they 
have been committed.” 


SAC—the “Iron Fist of the Free 
World’ —lives for the “mission.”” And 
the mission of SAC is one of the most 


important on earth—to mount massive 
counterattack globally in the event the 
police states resort to the ‘‘sneak 
punch.” 

Pilots, bombardiers, navigators, ob- 
servers, gunners, maintenance, com- 
munications men and a host of service 
personnel at the hangars and flightlines 
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ACCIDENTS THE SACK! 


are all infused with the knowledge 
that their united efforts represent the 
best bet that this country has to fore- 
stall World War III. 

Perhaps General LeMay’s greatest 
contribution to the success of SAC lies 
in his ability to instill his own urgent 
conception of the vital mission of the 
Strategic Air Command in every mem- 
ber of his command. 

With this in mind, one can under- 
stand how “Operation Safe Wheels” 
fits into the over-all operation of 
America’s most important defense arm, 
how it adds to SAC’s effectiveness and 
strength. 

And SAC has experience in mobiliz- 
ing leadership for traffic accident 
prevention. Last year and in 1952 
“Operation Safe Wheels” was SAC’s 
official vehicle accident prevention 
program. And it paid off—big! 

Last year the “Safe Wheels’ cam- 
paign chalked up these important 
gains—a 29 per cent decrease in all 
vehicular fatalities, a 22 per cent drop 
in vehicular injuries, a 28 per cent 


slash in government motor-vehicle ac- 
cidents and a sizable ($608,600) sav- 
ing over the comparatively “good” 
record of the previous year. 

This year the ‘Safe Wheels” pro- 
gram is different than the two preced- 
ing ones. For one thing, it will run 
through May as compared with the 
130 days of the previous campaigns. 
And it actually is a multiplication of 
the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety. 

Beginning with SAC headquarters 
in Omaha, Nebraska, the word has 
gone down the line to squadron level 
to implement the recommendations of 
the White House Conference, and 
SAC bases and installations, long inti- 
mate members of their local commu- 
nities, have gone all-out to tie in the 
“Safe Wheels” program with a com- 
munity-wide counterpart backed by 
state, county and local agencies. 

They're getting a happy welcome, 
too. For SAC is young and vibrant 
with enthusiasm. The additional drive 
given trafhc control and accident pre- 


vention by SAC airmen is bound to 
have an impact on civilian efforts to 
slash traffic accidents. 

During the first two weeks this 
month, “Safe Wheels” put the em- 
phasis on ‘“‘accident generators” and 
“driver responsibilities.” “Defensive 
driving’ will feature the program 
from May 16 to 22 inclusive, while 

Turn Page 


pe es 

Air Police checked vehicles coming and 
going. Every vehicle entering or leaving 
a SAC base got literature stressing full 
participation in vehicular program. 


No Airman in his right mind would ig- 
nore these “Special Assistant Air Police.” 
Models distributed literature at Lock- 
bourne AFB to promote interest in ‘Safe 
Wheels” program. 








rte 


“Trotting out the brass band” 


& 


is just an expression most places these days, but when 


the Strategic Air Command decides to call attention to something, brass bands, air 
drops, and other spectacular methods focus the attention of airmen on the fact that 
it’s important. This parade featured “ghosts” of those killed in motor vehicle acci- 


dents, was duplicated all over the world as 


courtesy will be the wind-up theme- 
an extension of the national program 
‘Make Courtesy Your Code of the 
Road.” 

Chief of SAC’s ground safety pro- 
gram, Major Willis H. Wood, is carry- 
ing the ball safetywise. Major Wood 
and his staff of civilian engineers and 
Air Force technicians at headquarters 
of the Strategic Air Command—Of- 
futt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska 

and the three numbered Air Forces 
(Second, Eighth and Fifteenth), plus 


Civilians, state and local police and military personnel teamed 
up to launch “Operation Safe Wheels” program at all SAC 
bases and installations and communities adjoining. 


“Safe Wheels” program was launched. 


the Air Divisions overseas are watch- 
ing this tremendous safety effort anx- 
iously; it’s their big chance to slash 
costs, conserve men and material, add 
to the effectiveness of the “mission.” 

When the “word” comes down the 
line in the Strategic Air Command, it 
comes alive. In previous years, SAC’s 
ground safety office furnished the 
command with guide books containing 
ideas, stunts, displays, leaflets, slogans, 
posters, films and other materials 
gleaned from all over the country. 


one SAC base. 


Watch You 
TEMPERATURE 


DONT LET IT GET AS HOT 
IN ‘S39 AS IT O10 IN 52’ 


[ fSrarric mess whe : 
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GIVES TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THE SACK! 


SAC personnel gimmicked these ideas 
up and put them to work around the 
base, in the motor pool, on the flight 
lines and highways. In the process, 
they naturally developed some pretty 
good ideas of their own. 

Right now the ‘Safe Wheels” pro- 
gram is at the halfway mark. Every- 
thing from base drum and bugle corps 
to brass bands were used to usher in 
the campaign. Stunts, signs, wrecked 
cars and other displays, movies, tape 
recordings, cheesecake, press and ake 
have been pounding the story home 
to SAC Airmen. 

As you read these lines, a plane 
from some SAC base may be droning 
over one of the installations, making 
an air drop of “‘greenbacks” and then 
over the community closest to the field. 
It will be folding money—'Buck for 
Safe Wheels” on each bill, and almost 
every such air drop will see all or 
nearly all of the “bucks” good for any- 
thing from a nickel to a dollar in 
prizes at the base exchange, the officers 
NCO or service clubs, the base movies, 
local restaurants or drive-ins. 

Merchants in adjoining communi- 
ties will honor the “bucks” in their 
establishments. So this year’s ‘Safe 
Wheels” campaign will have a high 
degree of interest for both civilians 
and SAC personnel. 

Were you in Riverside, California, 
out at March Air Force Base, Head- 
quarters of the 15th Air Force, chances 
are you'd be the object of Joe West's 
concern. Joe is a civilian safety engi- 
neer and ground safety director for 

To Page 24 


Air Police and “Assistants” view traffic death thermometer at 
Such boards were prominently displayed at 
entrances of every base during “Safe Wheels” program. 
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Chief Justice Warren on 


Tratfie Safety 


Cites California's record of putting Action Program to work. 


Calls for 


DO not see how any of us can 
afford to be complacent while the 
massacre on our highways continues. 


Let’s look for a moment at some of 
the steps we have taken in our effort 
to change the gruesome traffic record 
to one that we can be more proud of. 


What have we done in education? 
Perhaps the most outstanding achieve- 
ment in this field of traffic safety has 
been the institution in California of 
a driver-education classroom course ip 
every public secondary school in the 
state. This means that every student 
graduating from public high school 
now has the Opportunity of learning 
the fundamentals of good, safe driv- 
ing. But no matter how much our 
boys and girls learn in the classroom, 
their education is far from complete 
unless they receive adequate and 
proper behind-the-wheel training. To 
learn by doing is the essence of safe 
driving. 

Is there something more state and 
local government can do? Is there 
something more teachers, parents, and 
civic leaders can do? If behind-the- 
wheel driver training isn’t being of- 
fered to high school students in your 
community, why isn’t it? And how 
can it be corrected? 


We have made considerable prog- 
ress in strengthening our traffic law 
enforcement programs in punishing 
those who violate the common law 
and who in doing so endanger life 
and property and become general con- 
tributors to our accident statistics. 
Where are we falling down in traffic 
law enforcement? What new tech- 
niques must be used? How much 
more training is required ? What is the 
minimum number of officers needed 
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selling 


on our highways? And what about the 
courts? Are they geared to our other 
trafhc controls? Do they operate for 
the public treasury, or for law enforce- 
ment? Are their judgments of pro- 
bation and license forfeiture enforced ? 
Now how about the engineer and 
the program to design and build mod- 
ern, safe highways? There is no longer 
any argument as to whether freeways 
should be built. The question is now: 
“How soon can we build them?” 
Every survey and every observation 
indicates that this program must be 
stepped up if safer highways are to 
contribute to a reduced accident and 
death rate and adequately service ex- 
panding industry and agriculture. 
Legislation is our supply room—the 
tool room, so to speak for all the 
other divisions. To a great extent, it 
is legislation which implements all the 
phases of traffic safety. It is the jab 
of legislation to fashion the tools 
needed by the educator, the law en- 
forcement officer, the engineer to 
fashion them in a manner that will 
make them accepted by the people 
whose lives they are destined to save 
and to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. But that is not to 
say, however, that we can solve all our 
problems by passing another law. 
Motor vehicle administration is an- 
other vital cog in this machine for 
longer living. But it is not the ve- 
hicles that are of primary concern to 
us. It is more particularly the drivers 
of those vehicles. We have machines 
to keep track of millions of drivers’ 
licenses, ownership certificates, license 
plates, and all the other complexities 
which the automobile has brought with 
it. But machines do not prevent 
drivers from abusing the privilege of 


job" to end slaughter in traffic. 


driving. One of the basic tenets of 
the freedom we enjoy is that we shall 
exercise that freedom only when it 
does not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

Is our test for prospective drivers 
rigid enough? Does the test ask the 
right questions? Is our system of call- 
ing up the licenses of those who have 
abused the driving privilege workable ? 
Is it working? Abuse of the freedom 
to drive isn’t just a matter of selfish- 
ness, it is a matter of life and death. 

Public information and public sup- 
port are vital parts of the traffic safety 
program. The program should be 
simple to sell to our people, for it 
offers life instead of death—a sound 
instead of a broken body—the pursuit 
of happiness instead of the pursuit of 
suffering—and more money to spend 
for the commodities that bring pleas- 
ure instead of for medical and hos- 
pital bills. 

But the challenge of public educa- 
tion in traffic safety today remains the 
same. We must penetrate complacency 
and change public attitude from one 
of “Well, accidents can happen” to 
one of “An accident can happen to 
me.” The public today is not buying 
this program to the extent that it 
should. Our job is not simply that of 
informing people. They must be sold 

sold completely upon the need for 
being careful so that they will buy not 
once, but every day, every time they 
slip behind the wheel, every time they 
cross the street. Public officials, or- 
ganizations, business, industry, labor, 
teachers, farmers—all must be given a 
part in this program. 

We are not just filling automobile 
wrecking yards today—we are killing 
people! ' j THE END 











Keeady tor SUMMET? 


By Harry F. Frazer 


et the first of May until Labor 
Day, America will be on the move 
vacation bound. 


For many, this will be the “last va- 
cation” they will ever take. Why? 
Traffic is not the only killer. Close to 
7,000 Americans will drown this year. 
About two in every three of these 
drownings will occur from May 1 to 
August 31—the peak of the vacation 
season. 


Ignorance or violation of common 
sense water safety rules will take its 
toll. Which prompts us to ask—"Are 
You Ready For Summer?” 

The needless tragedy of death by 
drowning prompted me to compile 
and publish “Your Holiday Unmarred 
By Accident.’” It is a complete book- 
let of water safety requirements and 
common sense rules which should be 
followed on, in or near the water and 
it is written in language laymen can 
understand. 

Space restrictions prevent my telling 
the full story of water safety on these 
pages. Anyone interested in a more 
detailed and complete list of boating, 
swimming, and fishing safety rules 
will find ““Your Holiday Unmarred By 
Accident”’ useful and informative. 

Swimming and bocting are a lot of 
fun. Since I was 13, I have enjoyed 
the water—from sailing my own skiff, 
as a youngster, to my career in the 
United States Coast Guard. I have 
observed almost every possible type 
of water accident — from swimmer’s 
cramp to vessel collision. In nearly 


every case—carelessness was to blame. 
In most cases, carelessness in or on 
the water carries the stiffest of all 
penalties—death! You will help make 
your vacation a happy one, if you'll 
keep in mind the following common 
sense rules, concerning water safety. 


We are not water creatures. Unlike 
fish, we live and grow up on land. We 
have to adapt ourselves to the water, 
to learn much about diving under 
water, swimming, handling a boat, 
watching for storms and many other 
details which would not even enter 
our heads if we stayed ashore. Even 
on land we did not walk automati- 
cally; we had to learn how over a 
period of years. And so we have to 
learn to swim. But there is much 
about the water and about swimming 
that depends upon us, much that we 
have to know. 


Whether we are learning to swim 
or are accomplished swimmers, there 
is one essential to remember: In case 
of trouble keep your head. Although 
the same idea applies to the enjoyment 
of all water sports, almost invariably 
the one thing which leads to trouble 
for a swimmer is panic. This is a sud- 
den unreasoning and overwhelming 
fear which seizes one in an emergency, 
either real or fancied. Many people 
have been rescued from shallow water 
who were never in any danger. Merely 
because they stepped in a slight de- 
pression or lost their footing they be- 
came panicky and splashed about with- 
out realizing that they could have 


walked ashore. Even some skilled 
swimmers who are accustomed to quiet 
and calm waters are frightened by the 
waves. When the wind is blowing off- 
shore the swimmer begins to think, 
because of the wave motion, that he is 
being carried out. He swims faster. 
As he tires he becomes frightened. He 
thrashes the water and begins to feel 
panic. Stronger efforts cause even 
greater fear. Then his panic is fol- 
lowed by complete exhaustion. 


These days, it is important for chil- 
dren to become familiar with the 
water. We should teach them to swim 
as soon as they can learn the funda- 
mentals. This teaching demands pa- 
tience, but it may be rewarding. All 
the coaxing, begging, and screaming 
in the world will not propel a young- 
ster through the water, especially in 
an emergency. 

Individuals with large bones and 
solid muscles sometimes have difficulty 
in floating unless they move their 
hands or feet now and then. But they 
must keep their hands underwater. 
Many drowning victims sank because 
they raised their arms. If they forced 
themselves to remain calm—if they 
kept their hands and bodies submerged 
and only their faces above the surface 
—they would never have been in 
difficulty. 

The Red Cross believes, from accu- 
mulated statistics, that most drown- 
ings which occur early in the season 
are due to three things: (a) cold 
water which saps the strength; (b) 
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poor physical condition of the swim- 
mer; and (c) poor swimming coordi- 
nation after the long winter layoff. As 
the summer progresses most of us be- 
come physically conditioned to the 
water, which is gradually warming up, 
and we regain our ability to swim as 
well as we formerly did. If we assume 
that we will be able to swim just as 
far on our first day at the beach as we 
did last year, we are being danger- 
ously foolish. Swimming is a fine and 
strenuous exercise, but only for those 
in proper physical condition. 
Somewhat akin to our physical con- 
dition is the tendency of our muscles 
to cramp if they become cold and 
tired. Here again we must be careful 
to avoid panic. A little pressure on 
the muscle and vigorous kneading will 
usually relieve the cramp. The most 
dangerous types of cramps are, of 
course, stomach cramps. There is no 
scientific proof that they have any re- 
lation to the digestive system, but 
many people have found that they do 


result from swimming immediately 
after eating. Wait for an hour or so 
after meals before swimming. This 
same rule, waiting until our bodies are 
ready, applies when overheated, tired, 
or cold. 

Just as we swim rationally, we must 
handle boats in accordance with our 
capabilities. We do not take chances 
or try to act as we suppose veteran 
sailors would until we have acquired 
sufficient skill to be considered sailors. 
We may know so little of boating that 
we cannot appreciate the dangers; our 
“know it all’’ or ‘show-off’ attitude 
may take us so far from shore, through 
the breakers in a boiling surf, or in 
such rough water that we foolishly 
risk our own lives and those of others. 

Even if we are experience boatmen, 
we always assume that all our passen- 
gers are green, dry-land sailors until 
they demonstrate otherwise. Depend- 
ing on the size of our craft and vari- 
ous circumstances, we normally allow 
non-swimmers in our boat only under 








Editors Note: "Your Holiday Unmarred" 


HIS booklet on water safety was written and published by Harry Frazer, 

a Commander in the U. §. Coast Guard. Coming from a family of small 
boat sailors, he grew up near the Coast Guard lifesaving stations where his 
father, a boatswain’s mate, was assigned. 

He started sailing his own boat when he was 13 years old, but admits that 
this doesn’t prove anything, because, while learning the hard way may be the 
most effective means of absorbing information, the novice may not live long 
enough to make all the mistakes or may escape unscathed through sheer luck. 

For short periods while in high school he operated a small boat for the 
Lighthouse Service, which is now a part of the Coast Guard. He was a life- 
guard at a summer resort before attending and graduating from the Coast 
Guard Academy. 

He obtained considerable experience boarding small motorboats, checking 
safety requirements, while serving aboard Coast Guard vessels. He commanded 
an escort vessel during the war, served on an icebreaker, and later, as a Coast 
Guard Marine Inspector, inspected large merchant ships for seaworthiness, 
lifesaving equipment, and other legal safety requirements. To qualify for 
this duty he obtained ocean licenses as Master and Second Assistant Engineer, 
Steam and Motor. 


He served for a short time on a Coast Guard Ocean Station Vessel (weather 
ship) and for the last five years has been engaged in promoting the internal 
safety program within the Service from Coast Guard Headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This story on the subject of water safety has more than competence and 
authority to deserve your attention. It is the product of the experience and 
thought of Cmdr. Harry F. Frazer, who has had a long career in the freld 
of safety. 

Cmdr. Frazer first became acquainted with the National Safety Council 
through his attendance at the Safety Training Institutes—two of them—held 
at Council Headquarters some years back. At that time, he was publishing 
a safety bulletin for the United States Coast Guard, which publication was 
adjudged one of the best written, best edited, most impressive in the field 
of safety journalism. 

“Your Holiday Unmarred” is a private venture, which factor further reveals 
the intense personal interest Cmdr. Frazer has in the safety aspects of bis 
professional field. If you want to know about small boats, ask a Coast 
Guardsman. If you want to know about safety in small boats, ask Cmdr. 
Harry F. Frazer! Copies of “Your Holiday Unmarred” are available at cost 
(50c per copy). Address all communications to Harry Frazer, Lewes, Delaware. 
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one of two conditions: (1) if we re- 
main in shallow water that permits 
walking ashore, or (2) if they wear 
life preservers and are with swimmers 
capable of effecting rescues. 

Life preservers are undoubtedly the 
most essential equipment for boating. 
We keep sufficient life jackets for 
everyone aboard our boat in an easily 
accessible location, where they cannot 
be compressed or damaged. We may 
need a life preserver only cnce. If we 
do, we'll never need anything worse. 
There is no cure for even a mild case 
of drowning. 

Besides our own safety, we have a 
responsibility for the safety of others 
when we operate boats. We do not 
come near swimmers. We never at- 
tempt to frighten others with horse- 
play because we happen to have a po- 
tential weapon—our boat—under our 
control. We remember that the wake 
which we create by running at high 
speeds may overturn another boat and 
drown the occupants. In congested 
waters our wash may damage other 
boats lying at the wharf. If we are 
tempted by recklessness we remember 
the section in the Motorboat Act of 
1940 which states: 

“Any person who shall operate any 
motorboat or any vessel in a reckless 
or negligent manner . . . shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $2,000, 
or by imprisonment for a term of not 
exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. . . . ” 


Boats swamp; they normally do not 
capsize as the term implies unless they 
carry sails. They usually swamp from 
having weight too high or off-center, 
or from people reaching far out over 
the side, standing up, or trading 
places. No one knows why passengers 
insist on standing up and forever 
changing position. We know they do, 
and this shifting of weight is much 
more likely to swamp an over-loaded 
boat than one loaded within its capac- 
ity. Therefore, small boats must never 
be over-loaded. It is better to disap- 
point friends than to kill them. 

If a person is alone and for some 
silly or careless reason falls out of the 
boat, there will be little chance of his 
getting back aboard except in a flat 
calm. A light boat may dritt faster 
than the person in the water can swim. 
Only inexperienced landlubbers jump 
overboard to retrieve a lost oar or 
paddle. Sensible sailors use a remain- 
ing oar, board, or their hands to scull 
or paddle after the lost oar. 

Weather conditions should be the 
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They’re Not Just 
Whistling “Dixie” 


Every eligible city in the State of Mississippi reports in the ‘'Experi- 
"Magnolia State" moves to check the traffic toll. 


mental Inventory,’ 


FP HERE'S a humming on the breezes 

coming out of the Southland—a 
humming from rolling wheels in the 
land of the magnolias—Mississippi 
For they're singing a song of safety in 
the deep south 

And well they might 
last year slashed her traffic death rate 
15 per cent. And that’s something to 
sing about 


Mississippi 


But that’s not all. In the Experi 
mental Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities, administered by the National 
Safety Council, every city in Missis- 
sippi of from 5,000 to 10,000 popula 
tion reported 


This rates a salute to Mississippi 
for the cooperation of her public ofh 
cials, police chiefs, engineers and civic- 
minded groups. But the biggest salute 
must go to the State Department of 
Public Safety and Colonel T. B. Bird 
song, Commissioner 

Colonel Birdsong made it possible 
for the Mississippi Highway Patrol to 
take the initiative in the Experimental 
Inventory program and to follow 
through all the way, organizing, ex- 
plaining, helping the 13 cities eligible 
to make reports 

Almost without exception good traf- 
fic programs are the result of close 
liaison and cooperation between state 
and city agencies. And the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
is no exception. When you get right 
down to the grass roots—the smaller 
cities, the state must carry its portion 
of the load. 

The Experimental Inventory is just 
what the name implies, a trial venture 
in applying ‘‘safety medicine” to small 
cities with limited budgets and staff 
but with a crying need for traffic con- 
trol and accident prevention. 

The small towns are aware of their 
shortcomings. For the most part they 
feel they cannot afford needed tech- 
nical help. 


Trathc control and accident preven- 
tion are the result of common sense 
and intelligent use of the means avail- 
able in engineering, enforcement and 
education. 

Significantly enough, every one of 
the 13 eligible Mississippi cities which 
reported in the Experimental Inven 
tory rated well in two categories 
courts and enforcement, were within 
shouting distance of recommended 
standards in the field of education. 

Each of the 13 cities needed assist- 
ance in handling their Inventory re- 
port. They got it from the Mississippi 
Patrol. Colonel Birdsong gave the 
Patrol the green light on this project, 
and Chief L. C. Hicks saw to it that 
Patrol personnel was made available 
for aid to the cities involved. 

Captain A. S. Windham, the Pa- 
trol’s public relations officer and In 
ventory representative, went to work 
He had help from some 15 patrolmen 
and his assistant, Patrolman Grady 
Gilmore. They “sold the idea” to the 
public officials, civic leaders and the 
press and radio in the process of de- 
veloping interest and participation. 

You have to cover a lot of ground 
to do this job. But the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol takes that in stride. 
In short order they had made initial 
contacts in these eligible towns: Aber- 
deen, Brookhaven, Canton, Cleveland, 
Columbia, Corinth, Grenada, Kosci- 
usko, Louisville, Picayune, Starkville, 
West Point and Yazoo City. 

In the process of helping officials 
get their records in order so they could 
make intelligent reports, they proved 
to mayors, police chiefs and other 
public officials their need of uniform 
records, laws and ordinances, sound 
enforcement and engineering practices 
and methods of informing and educat- 
ing the public and securing their sup- 
port for traffic safety. 

The rewards were so great they 
could not be passed over lightly. The 


Patrol knew that, in addition to their 
chief, Governor Hugh White and the 
Mississippi Legislature were vitally 
concerned with the problem of traffic 
safety. 

The fact that every eligible city in 
Mississippi reported in the Experi- 
mental Inventory does not mean they 
have solved their trathc problems. 
They have just begun. Right now they 
are in the same situation the larger 
towns were in five or ten years ago. 
Progress in this field is slow but every 
gain means fewer accidents, injuries 
and deaths. So the pay-off is tre- 
mendans, 

The biggest job the cities faced was 
getting the facts. No two of the cities 
kept records the same way. Each was 
short of competent clerical help. Many 
of them failed to appreciate the need 
for accurate, uniform statistics. 

This is no indictment of these Mis- 
sissippi officials. Precisely the same 
situation prevailed in most of the na- 
tion during the early days of the An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activ- 
ities. But persistent effort has paid 
dividends. 

Today, Mississippi cities which have 
participated in the Inventory (all over 
10,000 population do) have shown 
marked improvement. This means 
fewer deaths and injuries, more police 
manpower plus increased efficiency of 
trafic courts, improved traffic engi- 
neering, school safety programs, back- 
ing of programs by media and public 
support groups. 

Here’s what some of the cities in the 
experiment were faced with in the way 
of traffic problems, and what they did 
about it: 

When traffic got tangled up in 
Brookhaven, Mayor W. W. Godbold 
requested the State Highway Depart- 
ment to make a traffic survey of his 
city. He wanted help in solving prob- 
lems too complicated for his staff to 
handle. He got fast action. 
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A. M. White, Mississippi's trafhic 
control and safety engineer, and his 
assistant—Jack W. Chambliss—went 
tight to work. They recommended 
installation of one-way streets in pairs 
to lessen congestion, parallel parking 
to replace angle parking on certain 
narrow streets, the establishment of a 
school boy patrol to furnish protection 
at school crossings, standardization of 
trafhc laws and control devices, the 
establishment of loading zones for 
truck deliveries, and ‘No Parking To 
Corner’’ regulations to improve sight 
distances at critical intersections. 
Brookhaven got the works! 

This was a tall order for a small 
city, but it gave Mayor Godbold, L. S. 
Whittington and Police Chief Clyde 
Coker a program and they put it to 
work. Since the survey, streets have 
been marked, parallel parking is re- 
placing angle parking, new traffic sig- 
nals and signs have been installed, and 
two new one-way streets have been 
opened to traffic. 


Over in Columbia the same thing is 
happening. The Action Program seems 
to go to work when the Inventory is 
taken. This is Governor White’s home 
town and his interest in accident pre- 
vention is shared by his fellow towns- 
men, 

The Jaycees are brimming over with 
enthusiasm for their pet project-—the 
“Lite a Bumper for Safety” campaign. 
Just about every car in town has had 
reflectorized tape placed on its rear 
bumpers. Dean Noblitt, Joe Boucher, 
E. D. McLean, Jr., and Owen Eckhard, 
president of the Columbia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, form a team 
that has given Mayor Roy J. Goss and 
Police Chief W. O. Robertson a lift 
in their fight to make their home town 
a good place to /ive in. 


One of the things that impresses a 


Free parking features every 100 death-free days in Starkville, 
Miss. Left to right: Henry and Morris Meyer, co-owners of the 
Starkville News; Mayor Grady Imes; Bill Harpole, chief deputy 
sheriff of Oktibbeha County, and Chief Thomas Josey, Stark- 


ville Police Department. 


Colonel T. B. Birdsong 


visitor to the deep south and to the 
hinterlands of Mississippi in particular 
is the spirit that animates the people. 
Businessmen and officials both seem 
dedicated to the task of balancing their 
agricultural economy with industry. 
And they are wise enough to figure 
traffic control and accident prevention 
offers an off-the-job safety inducement 
to industry to join in the move south. 
Mississippi's Highway Patrol mem- 
bers get a big lift out of gimmicks 
that originate in the smaller towns. 
One such is found in Starkville, where 
the News has made safety a matter of 
top editorial priority. Morris and 
Henry Meyer, who publish the paper, 
came up with an idea that captured 
the imagination and interest of their 
fellow townsmen. Every 100 days 
without a traffic death means free 
parking in Starkville. Brown paper 
bags—the kind groceries come in 
are imprinted by the News and fur- 
nished free to citizens who place them 
over the meters when they park. 


The National Safety Council has 
recognized the work of the News with 
four Public Interest Awards, and 
Mayor Grady Imes and Police Chief 


Thomas Josey swear the parking holi- 
day idea has done more than any other 
thing in interesting Starkville folk in 
the subject of safety. 

When the Patrol took on the job of 
getting the small cities to enter the 
Experimental Inventory, they won- 


dered where they would find the time, 
wondered, too, about the methods they 
would use in whipping up interest in 
what they were afraid might prove to 
be a lethargic public officialdom. 


They were pleasantly surprised. Of 
ficials in the smaller cities appreciated 
the help, knocked themselves out to 
compete with their larger neighbors. 

In Grenada they got intelligent co- 
operation from City Manager J. E. 
McEachin and Police Chief E. W. 
Crumby, found that they were willing 
to install a new system of collecting 
facts that helped in this first report, 
will do much to insure accuracy of 
future data. 

In West Point, Police Chief W. Roy 
Bruce was using standard accident re- 
porting procedures, spot maps to pin- 
point accident locations, had all main 
streets, parking areas and crosswalks 
marked. The same thing was true in 
Picayune, where Police Chief Willie 
Estes Moddy was carrying the ball 
trafficwise. 

Mississippi has found the Annual 
Inventory of Trathc Safety Activities 
to be a “million dollar give-away.” 
But the additional boost given the 
traffic safety effort by the 
smaller cities this year has upped 
morale, and will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in a reduction in the state's 
trafhe toll in the years to come. 


state’s 


One thing we're certain of. When 
they get to talking safety in the 
State of Mississippi, they're not just 
“whistling Dixie.” 

THE END 


Columbia, Miss., inaugurates one-way streets to lessen traffic con- 
gestion. That’s Mayor Roy J. Goss (pointing to sign) with A. J. 
Hathorn, engineer (at left) and Police Chief W. O. Robertson 
looking on. New traffic lights and street markings feature Colum- 


bia’s program. Town is planning 300-car city-owned parking lot. 


Pat 





Edison Park Lutheran Church, Northwest Chicago, IIL, has 
a “safety first’—a Sunday School Safety Patrol. Patrol boys 
Neil Vetter (left) and Roland Hoffman stand ready to guide 
small fry across busy intersection, before and after services. 


Philadelphia Chapter, NSC, has named Jeri Hauer “Miss Safety 
of 1954.” W. E. Helms (left) and J. H. Myers, Philadelphia 
Safety Council officers, award crown and banner symbolic of 
title. Jeri was Miss Pennsylvania in Miss Universe Contest. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


ITTED windshields have replaced flying saucers in the 
public fancy, in the headlines and on the air. Every- 
body seems to have a case of windshield ‘pox,’ judging 
from the talk emanating from 


various sections of the 


Pock-Marked 
Windshields 


C ountry. 


Whether the pock-marks 

are caused by B-B guns, radio- 

active dust, liquid additives to windshield washers or the 
lively imaginings of folk lore is anybody's guess. 

We do know, though, that drivers on detours over 
gravel-surfaced roads have shown little disposition to slow 
down. Flying pebbles or even tiny clods of dirt flung from 
speeding cars have the capacity to dent fenders, pock-mark 
windshields. 

We would be mighty interested in more information 
about pitted windshields. So far, we haven't seen any. But 
anything that interferes with vision while driving is of 
paramount interest to everyone interested in traffic control 
and accident prevention. And one absolute must in this 
motor age is Clear Vision! 





S IT true what they say about women drivers? Latryl 

Layton, society editor for the Fort Worth Press, wrote 
a feature for the Press in which she admitted: “I’m one of 

those gals who still can’t park 

a car!" The story described 
Help! her frustrating experience in 
trying to fit her car into a 
curbside parking space. 

The Fort Worth Safety Council called to say they'd teach 
Miss Layton and any other interested lady drivers how to 
back into a parking space. The Safety Council provided 
driving instructors and cars, and society editor Layton’s 
articles in the Press warned the men they'd have to stay 
on the sidelines—heckling was strictly against the rules. 

Some two dozen women drivers turned out for the clinic 

which was pronounced a success. 

The Press and the Fort Worth Safety Council plan to 
repeat the experiment, using smaller, meaner parking 
spaces for larger classes. 
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Iowa Highway Patrol “advertises” Hawkeye State’s latest traf- 
fic death toll on each of 240 patrol cars. Chief David Herrick 
watches Lt. S. N. Jaspersen make daily change in tally. Patrol 
reports use of the grim figures has helped cut vehicle speeds. 


Tragedy of highway death serves as grisly reminder to students 
of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. A Dartmouth undergrad, 
19, died in this wreck. Parents of victim gave permission to exhibit 
death car, in effort to impress upon students hazards of highway. 


Washington, D. C. squirrels know protocol. This little ro- 
dent gives up rights to nuts holding steering wheels for a 
“red carpet” at crosswalk. Capital Policeman Eugene Barra- 
tone makes with V.I.S. (Very Important Squirrel) treatment. 
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UMAN maintenance—a vital subject—is now receiv- 

ing consideration and study by the automobile trans- 

port industry, according to Lowell E. Spencer, chairman 
of the accident prevention 

committee, National Automo- 


Happy Husband 


bile Transporters Association. 
Is Better Driver 


Spencer's committee is 

launching a program of re- 

search and investigation into the physical and mental 

problems affecting all truck drivers—with special emphasis 
on drivers of auto transports. 

According to Spencer, studies have shown the importance 
of domestic harmony in relation to highway accidents. “A 
driver leaving home following a marital squabble and a 
poor breakfast is a poor risk,’’ Spencer said. ‘This subject 
will be pursued and drivers’ wives will be interviewed in 
an attempt to impress them with the importance of sending 
their husbands from their home to their jobs in the proper 
state of mind.” 





OLICEMEN must, in addition to the countless other 
skills required of them, be well versed in the legal 
complications of presenting evidence. What seems to be 
an “‘airtight case’ may fall 


; apart, if the officer's case does 
Police Must 


_ not conform to that court 
Know Their Law 


“established 
rules of evidence.” 

Trafic Digest & Review, published by the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, recently called attention to 
an example of this pitfall for police. The City Court of 
Buffalo, New York, had convicted a driver for speeding. 
The decision was based upon evidence obtained by a radar 


room bugaboo 


speed meter. 

The judgment of conviction was reversed, upon appeal, 
by the Supreme Court of Erie County, New York. The 
appeal charged that the accuracy and reliability of the 
device had not been shown by proper and competent 
evidence. 

However, in remanding the case to the City Court for 
a new trial, Judge Ward said: 

“Law enforcement should keep in stride with the ad- 
vances of science and courts should receive scientific proof 
when presented in accordance with the established rules of 
evidence . . . It may be that these electronic devices will 
become a great and much needed weapon in the armory of 
law enforcement In the not too distant future this 
science may bring push button justice unless and except 
such justice is surrounded by the long established rules of 
evidence.”’ (Italics are ours.) 

Judge Ward's decision further emphasizes the need for 
establishing the accuracy and reliability of such devices. 

THE END 








Time Out for the 
BIG PICTURE 


When bus drivers know the ''Why of things,"’ they are able to 
take care of public relations problems as they arise. Accident 
prevention given new slant in 3-day driver-management seminar. 


Manuscript plus slide-projector technique allows Schuemann to cover several subjects in 
a short time. Other teaching methods are used to give emphasis and variety to course. 


By Chris Imhoff 


Fleet Safety Engineer, 
NSC Motor Transportation Division 


OW much should transit vehicle 

operators know about their jobs? 
Is it enough for them to know how 
to collect fares, keep out of accidents, 
and stay on schedule? Or should they 
also understand the social and eco- 
nomic realities of the transit industry ? 
If so, how can management best show 
them the “big picture.” 


At the United Motor Coach com- 
pany in Des Plaines, Illinois, Vice 
President and General Manager Leon- 
ard E. Manuel and Safety Director 
Elmer R. Schuemann debated these 
questions for some months. United 
already had a good safety program. 
Operators were carefully selected and 
trained. One-hour safety meetings were 
held each month for drivers with less 
than three months service and for op- 
erators with less than two years service 
who had a preventable accident. The 
program also included a general safety 
meeting three or four times a year for 


all personnel. The December meeting 
was reserved for the presentation of 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Awards. 

So, by industry standards, United 
Motor Coach was already spending an 
average amount of time in safety train- 
ing. Then, why spend more time? 

Manuel and Schuemann both felt 
that there were many things about the 
company, the community, the impor- 
tance of transit service, and about the 
fine points of public relations that op- 
erators should know. To cover all this 
material in the normal schedule of 
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United s vice president and general manager, Leonard E. Man- 
uel (left) checks course content with Schuemann to make sure 
that all parts of the “big picture” will be adequately covered. 


safety meetings would be like trying to 
make a man understand what an ele- 
phant was by showing him a picture 
of a leg one month, the tail another 
month, the trunk the next, etc. The 
piece-meal Foner just wouldn’t give 
the total effect wanted. It had to be 
wrapped up in one package. And to do 
it, the company had to declare time 
out and send its operators to school. 


Originally a half-day session was 
planned, but as Manuel and Schue- 


mann began outlining the course con- 
tent, the list of subjects grew longer 
and longer. The big picture seemed 
to get bigger. Instead of a half-day 
course, they ended up with a three-day 
course. Daily sessions ran from 10:00 
a.m, to 2:30 p.m. with a half hour 
for lunch. Classes were limited to 10 


The Council’s “Timer of Simple Reactions” gives students 
something to see and do. Schuemann uses this period to ex- 
plain why reaction time is factor in stopping distances. 


(center) and 


operators and six courses were held in 
order to accommodate all driving per- 
sonnel. 

United’s course is of interest to the 
industry because of its content and the 
teaching methods used—methods that 
rely heavily on materials and talent 
that any transit company can easily 
find in its own back yard—and because 
it points up a big blind spot in the 
average transit operation training pro- 
gram. 

Schuemann, who conducted the 
course, told each class that the course 
was frankly an experiment — that its 
purpose was to make their jobs easier 
and more He promised 
them a chance to comment on the 
course after it was completed and tell 
what they most wanted included in 


e€nytwo yable . 


To insure proper follow up, Schuemann (left) discusses the 
material covered in course with Supervisor George -Koelper 
Driver Trainer Lawrence Michels (right). 


any such course in the future, if future 
courses were felt to be desirable. 
The course began with one hour in 
> where United’s Superintend- 
ent of Maintenance John Klein ex- 
plained the principal mechanical 
points of bus operation, why buses act 
up some times, and what to do about 
it. He showed them how a few simple 
adjustments with a pliers or a screw- 
driver will often get a bus back in 
running condition so that the opera- 
tor can continue on his run instead of 
waiting around for a relief bus while 
passengers yammer. He also talked 
about efficient driving. For example: 
"Refrain from allowing the engine 
to run beyond maximum governor 
speed downhill.” 
Turn Page 


Learning by doing is still the most effective way to clinch 
lesson that a bus doesn’t stop on a dime. Half-day of course 
is devoted to, putting students through brake detonator test. 
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To make detonator test stand out as important lesson, each operator is 


iven a 
record of his reaction distance, braking distance, and total stopping 


istance. 





EMERGENCY STOPPING DISTANCE 


DRIVER: Victor Krebs 


DATE: March 10, 1954 





REACTION 
DISTANCE 


TOTAL 
STOPPING 
DISTANCE DISTANCE 


BRAKING 





FEET 


FEET FEET 





13 


24 37 





6 


5 i 








43 


180.5 




















“Why? Due to high compressions 
created, the weight and the force are 
on the reverse side of the bearings. 
Valves hang open and are struck by 
the tops of the pistons. The pistons 
stick and the timing gears go... 
result, burned out bearings, broken 
pistons, connecting rods, or timing 
gears, and in some cases all four.” 

An important thread running 
through the entire course was the 
stress on the “Why” as well as the 
‘How.” 


In the classroom, Schuemann elab- 
orated other “Whys” of the transit 
operator's job. A large portion of the 
teaching was done by reading from a 
manuscript while seated at a table 
with a slide projector, flashing on the 
screen pictures, charts, drawings, and 
cartoons which illustrated the text. 

One slide read, “Wanted, Bus Op- 
erator. Must have $20,000 to acquire 
place of business.” He told how very 
few jobs require such expensive tools; 
one reason why United’s operators 
were carefully selected and trained. A 
picture of the company headquarters 
started the theme that United was a 
good place to work. A picture of an 
ancient bus, one of United's first, and 
of an early route map showed the 
company had been in business for a 
long time. To show how the company 
and the community had grown, he 
showed pictures of new factories and 
schools, new housing developments 
and highways built since the me ra 
was started. This led into the subject 
of trafic congestion which promised 


not to get any better but probably 
worse as more cars were added each 
month. And the answer to congestion, 
of course, was mass transportation be- 
cause one bus could move as many 
people as 30 cars. At this point, a 
dissertation on the importance of 
transit service and the stability of jobs 
in the transit industry. 

But United Motor Coach is no mo- 
nopoly (here he showed slides of pri- 
vate autos, car pools, service cars, taxi 
cabs, railroads, and other bus com- 
panies). Which brought the argument 
back to the importance of every United 
Operator being a salesman for his 
company. Not a door-to-door sales- 
man. “In transit, your customers come 
to you. How you treat them and 
the service you give will determine 
whether there are any repeat sales.”’ 

Thus, photos of local scenes were 
combined with breezy commentary to 
get one part of the story across. The 
general subject matter in accomplish- 
ing this is illustrated by the following 
outline headings: 

“What is the operator's job?” 
“You will be successful if you are 
courteous at all times.” 

“How can we show courtesy toward 
our customers?” 

“What are the 101 things that repel 
business ?”" 

“Results of courtesy.” 

From time to time Schuemann 
would abandon the manuscript-plus- 
slide-projector technique, turn on the 
lights and step to the black board. 


To keep refresher course fresh in mind, 
operators were given manual outline of 
material covered at completion of course. 


On the subject of courtesy, for ex- 
ample, he asked the operators to call 
out the things passengers did that ir- 
ritated them. These were listed on the 
blackboard. Then he remarked, “But 
let’s be fair about this, fellows, what 
are the things we do that irritate pas- 
sengers?” Operators were free to ad- 
mit a long list of things they did that 
passengers didn’t like. For this sub- 
ject, Schuemann was armed with a 
sheaf of actual letters of complaint and 
as each “passenger irritator’’ was writ- 
ten up on the blackboard, he read the 
appropriate letter of complaint. He 
pointed out that in almost every letter 
the writer made some such statement 
as ‘Most of your operators are cour- 
teous and efficient, but . . . etc., etc.” 
The moral was that it is a small mi- 
nority of operators whose actions re- 
flect badly on the company. 

Accident prevention was devoted 
principally to intersection accidents, 
rear end collisions, passenger falls, 
clues to accident traps, defensive driv- 
ing, distractions that breed accidents, 
securing witnesses, making out acci- 
dent reports, and braking and reaction 
distances. 

To show that witnesses can be ob- 
tained, Schuemann listed on the black- 
board several actual accidents noting 
the number of passengers on board at 
the tirne and the number of witness 
cards obtaired by the operator. The 
wide variance in the number of cards 
obtained showed that most operators 
could do a better job of obtaining wit- 
ness cards. To Page 22 
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In Tribute to 
LEADERSHIP 


— National Safety Council an- 
nounces the recipients of its 1953 
Public Interest Award. 

The noncompetitive award is made 
annually to public information media 
for exceptional service to safety. 

The 1953 award went to 28 daily 
and eight weekly newspapers, 72 radio 
and 17 television stations, two radio 
networks, 13 general circulation and 
27 specialized magazines, 32 adver- 
tisers, and 14 outdoor advertising com- 
panies. 

“One of the most heartening devel- 
opments in the fight against accidents 
is the increasing leadership being dis- 
played by public information media,” 
said Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the Council. ‘Nominations for these 
awards reveal more and more accept- 
ance by mass communication media of 
their responsibility in helping to solve 
one of the great social problems of 
our time. Their initiative and skill 
are spearheading the public informa- 
tion effort and really giving safety a 
voice that can be heard.” 

Judges of the award were Frank 
Ahlgren, editor, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal; Hugh Curtis, editor, Better 
Homes & Gardens; Norman Damon, 
vice-president, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; Arthur F. Harre, man- 
ager, Radio Station WLS, Chicago; 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.); Dr. Kenneth 
E. Olson, dean of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University ; 
Robert K. Richards, administrative 
vice-president, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
and Miss Judith Waller, director of 
education and public affairs, Chicago 
office of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The complete list of award winners 
follows: 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS: Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Citizen, Bicknell (Ind.) News, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post and Tele- 
gram, Canton (Ohio) Repository, De- 
troit (Mich.) Times, Elgin (Ill) 
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Courier-News, Kansas City (Kans. ) 
Kansan, Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal, Memphis (Tenn) Press- 
Scimitar, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune, Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle, Newark (N. J.) News, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, New Orleans (La.) Item, 
Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, Rome 
(Ga.) News-Tribune, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News and Telegram, 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News, San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun 
and Telegram, Saratoga Springs 
(N. Y.) Saratogian, Seattle (Wash.) 
Times, Stockton (Calif.) Record, Sud- 
bury (Ont.) Star, Williamsport (Pa.) 
Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun, and Winsted (Conn.) 
Citizen. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS: Audu- 
bon (la.) News-Guide, Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald-American, Bismarck 
(N. D.) Capitol, Brownfield (Tex.) 
News, Deep River (Conn.) New Era, 
Denison (Ia.) Bulletin, Des Plaines 
(Ill.) Journal, and Starkville (Miss.) 
News. 

RADIO NETWORKS: Columbia 
Broadcasting System and Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

RADIO STATIONS: CBL, To- 
ronto, Ont.; CHUM, Toronto, Ont.; 
CJBC, Toronto, Ont.; CKWX, Van- 
couver, B. C.; KAVE, Carlsbad, 
N. M.; KDPS, Des Moines, Ia.; 
KDYL, Salt Lake City, Utah; KEX, 
Portland, Ore.; KFAB, Omaha, Nebr.; 
KFBB, Great Falls, Mont.; KFBI, 
Wichita, Kans.; KFEL, Denver, Colo.: 
KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo.; KFH, 
Wichita, Kans.; KFRE, Fresno, 
Calif.; KGDM, Stockton, Calif.; 
KGLO, Mason City, Ia.; KING, 
Seattle, Wash.: KIRO, Seattle, 
Wash.; KLRA, Little Rock, Ark.; 
KMBC and KFRM, Kansas City, 
Mo.; KOL, Seattle, Wash.; KOMA, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; KOMO, Se- 
attle, Wash.; KONO, San Antonio, 
Tex.; KQV, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KRNT, 
Des Moines, Ia.; KSO, Des Moines, 
Ia.; KTAN, Sherman, Tex.; KTFI, 


Twin Falls, Ida.; KTYL, Mesa, Ariz.; 
KUBC, Montrose, Colo.; KWIE, Ken- 
newick, Wash.; KXLA, Pasadena, 
Calif.; KYA, San Francisco, Calif.; 
WACO, Waco, Tex.; WAZL, Hazle- 
ton, Pa.; WBUD, Trenton, N. J.; 
WCCM, Lawrence, Mass.; WCCO, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; WCKY, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; WEEU, Reading, Pa.; 
WERE, Cleveland, Ohio; WFDF, 
Flint, Mich.; WFLO, Farmville, Va.; 
WGCB, Red Lion, Pa.; WGGG, 
Gainesville, Fla; WGRD, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; WHAS, Louisville, Ky.; 
WHIM, Providence, R. I.; WING, 
Dayton, Ohio; WISN, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; WKJG and WKJG-FM, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; WKY, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; WKZO and WKZO-TV, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; WMRN and WMRN- 
FM, Marion, Ohio; WOWO, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; WPEP, Taunton, Mass. ; 
WPFB, Middletown, Ohio; WPRO, 
Providence, R. I.; WRC and WNBW, 
Washington, D. C.; WRFD, Worth- 
ington, Ohio; WROL, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; WRUN, Utica, N. Y.; WSGW, 
Saginaw, Mich.; WSMB, New Or- 
leans, La.; WSNJ, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
WTDS-FM, Toledo, Ohio; WTTM, 
Trenton, N. J.; WUOT Knoxville, 
Tenn.; WWL, New Orleans, La.; 
WW] and WWJ-FM, Detroit, Mich. 


TELEVISION STATIONS: 
KFEL-TV, Denver, Colo.; KING-TV, 
Seattle, Wash.; KOTV, Tulsa, Okla.; 
WAAM, Baltimore, Md.; WBZ-TV, 
Boston, Mass.; WCPO-TV, Cincin- 
natti, Ohio; WFAA-TV, Dallas, Tex.; 
WFBM-TV, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
WHYN-TV, Holyoke, Mass.; WICU, 
Erie, Pa.; WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; WKY-TV, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; WLWT, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
WPTZ, Philadelphia, Pa.; WTVJ, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; WWJ-TV, Detroit, Mich.; 
WXEL, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL MAGAZINES: Better 
Homes & Gardens, Children’s Friend, 
Good Housekeeping, Look, Mechanix 
Illustrated, Parade, Parents’ Magazine, 
Popular Science Monthly, Sport: 
Afield, This Week, Today's Health, 
Woman's Day and Woman's Home 
Companion. 


SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES: 
American Foundryman, American 
Press, Automotive News, British Co- 
lumbia Lumberman, British Colum- 
bia Lumber Worker, Bus and Truck 
Transport, Butane-Propane News, Ca- 
nadian Automotive Trade, Coal Age, 
Commercial Car Journal, Commercial 
Fertilizer, Constructor, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, Farm 
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The Sky’s 


By Charles R. Hughes, 


Chief of Communications, Oklahom 


fb sky’s no limit when it comes 
to highway safety and efficient traf 
fic patroling as far as the Oklahoma 
Department of Public Safety is con- 
cerned. Traffic moves so smoothly that 
it seems to be done with mirrors 

But it isn’t magic or slight-of-hand 
that does the trick, it’s a simple com- 
munications Operation between a pub 
lic-spirited radio station and the Okla 
homa Highway Patrol’s airplane 

This new wrinkle in directing super 
traffic loads, one of the few of its kind 
in the nation, got its start when Capt. 
Eugene Bumpass and Lt. Harold Wat 
son were handed the colossal assign 
ment to handle traffic at the University 
of Oklahoma and Notre Dame foot 
ball game last fall 
60,000 watched the 
Field on the OU 
campus at Norman 20 miles south of 
Oklahoma City. It was the opening 


A crowd of 


fracas at Owen 


game of the season and to the two 
patrol officers it meant one of the larg 
est trafhic jams in the state's history. 
Besides the huge throng at the 
game, there was the additional prob- 
lem of thousands of fans who moved 
into Oklahoma City and the immediate 
vicinity that day to watch on televi 
sion. Only one station, WKY-TV in 
Oklahoma City, carried the game. The 
chamber of commerce, business firms 


No Limit 


a Department of Public Safety 


and private homes held television par- 
ties for those who lived outside the 
station's telecasting area and were un- 
able to obtain tickets for the sellout 
game 

This was the day the “Sooners” of 
Oklahoma had been looking forward 
to since the match with the ‘Fighting 
Irish’’ was made back in 1949, but for 
Bumpass and Watson it meant a tre- 
mendous job that called for a lot of 
in moving trafic from all 
points into the small university town 
that can be reached by a mere half 
dozen routes. 


strategy 


While discussing their problem with 
Paul Brauner, program director at 
WKY. one of the officers remarked 
that it would be a blessing if, in some 
way, the airplane could communicate 
with all the cars on the road as it does 
with the patrol units. Then the motor- 
ists could be warned of bottlenecks 
and traffic tie-ups ahead and _ their 
courses could be diverted to alternate 
routes. 

“Wait a minute!’’ exclaimed Brau- 
ner. “That may be our answer. At 
least sit tight until you hear from me, 
we may be able to work out something 
along those lines,” he told the two 
officers. 

Brauner checked and discovered that 
his station had a receiver that would 


pick up transmissions on the airplane’s 
frequency of 44.70 megacycles and 
they could be rebroadcast through the 
commercial station on 930 kilocycles. 

A check with the FCC, by the 
patrol’s communications division, re- 
vealed that no rules would be violated 
in rebroadcasting the pilot’s messages 
to the ground units as long as no di- 
rect address to the motorists was made. 


A system of cues was worked out 
between patrol pilot Lt. Art Hamilton, 
the communications control tower and 
engineers at station WKY. On the 
cue, “Clearance for special traffic’ 
from Hamilton, whose call signal is 
24-N, all stations on the patrol net- 
work would remain silent so as not to 
create interference. Operators at the 
control tower would answer ‘‘Clear 
24-N,”’ which was the cue for WKY 
engineers to pick up the message and 
rebroadcast it. 

Final tests of the setup were not 
made until a few minutes before the 
first broadcast from the plane. But, 
nevertheless, it worked perfectly. 

Fans who tuned their car radios to 
the station while enroute to the game 
heard a program of music which was 
interrupted occasionally with such an- 
nouncements as: 

“Traffic on State Highway 74 should 
proceed to the intersection of State 
Highway 9 before going east into 
Norman. This is necessary because 
trafic on U.S. Highway 77 is quite 
congested and moving rather slowly 
at its intersection with 74 24-N 
clear.”’ 

The pilot was a patrol officer to the 
end. Occasionally he would instruct 
ground units to stop an impatient 
motorist who had committed a viola- 
tion. These messages apparently had 
a salutary effect on other drivers. Only 
seven arrests were made by the 38 
units assigned to the operation. 

In spite of the fact that this was 
the largest volume of traffic ever han- 
dled in connection with any OU foot- 
ball game, there were only two minor 
accidents and no one was injured. 
Every fan was in the stadium 30 min- 
utes before the kickoff and no impor- 
tant traffic jams were reported. The 
exodus home was equally successful. 


The “Sooner” team didn’t fare so 
well that day—they lost the game. 
But the highway patrol added another 
first to its record of successful traffic 
control experiments. The project has 
been repeated at subsequent games and 
has proven so successful that the patrol 
now plans to adopt the setup perma- 
nently. THE END 
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HE 1954 National Institute for Safety Council Man- 

agers will be held under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Safety Council and Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, May 31-June 5, on the Evanston, Illinois 
campus of Northwestern University. The training opportu- 
nity will be open to all managers and assistant managers 
of local safety organizations. There will be no tuition 
charge or fees other than transportation costs and living 
expenses of managers. In planning the 1954 Institute the 
advisory committee of the Conference of Local Safety 
Organizations was guided by two major considerations: 

(a) In view of the increased interest in traffic safety and 
facilitation the Institute should provide specific assistance 
to managers in planning, financing, and conducting ade- 
quate local traffic programs ; 

(b) If possible the Institute should be offered in co- 
operation with a University to take advantage of campus 
housing and other facilities in order to reduce costs to 
participating local organizations. 

The faculty of the Institute will include members of the 
staff of the National Safety Council, experienced chapter 
managers and faculty of Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute. Housing costs and meals will be considerably 
less than Chicago rates. While last year’s Institute was 
planned primarily for new managers, the 1954 course will 
be of value to all managers, with particular importance to 
those who are planning expanded traffic programs. Please 
send reservations to Field Organization, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. Regéstra- 
tions will be limited. 


"Green Cross Lady" 

San Francisco’s “Green Cross Lady” is a comely miss 
who is winning friends and influencing people to take 
more interest in the accident problem. She is appearing 
for the San Francisco Chapter, NSC, in its annual Green 
Cross campaign promotion before clubs and organizations, 
wearing a chic green dress to symbolize the universal 
“green’’ of safety and a green mask to emphasize the fact 
that accident hazards are usually hidden. She gives a short 
talk on home, traffic or child safety, usually followed by a 
more detailed review by a chapter staff member. To date 
she has appeared on six television and three radio shows 
and many more air appearances have been scheduled for the 
next two months. She has been appearing at school meet- 
ings, before civic clubs and P.T.A. groups, and has given 
demonstrations of what the pedestrian should do—and 
should not do—at some of San Francisco’s busiest inter- 
sections. 

Traver Is New Jersey Manager 

George G. Traver has been appointed executive vice 
president and secretary of the New Jersey State Safety 
Council, according to Richard V. Mulligan, president. 
During the past nine years, Mr. Traver has served as man- 


ager of the public relations department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in New York, where he was 
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;;EATURED speakers at the recent Santa Clara County Safety 
Conference held in the Civic Auditorium, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, on March 26, included (L to R) Earl F. Campbell, direc- 
tor, Western Region, National Safety Council, and the California 
Highway Safety Council; Melville B. Duffy, president, Santa 
Clara County Chapter, National Safety Council; and Marland K. 
Strasser, field representative, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, San Francisco. The conference was attended by ap- 
proximately 500 safety workers and was sponsored by the Santa 
Clara County Chapter with 20 cooperating agencies. Sessions 
included traffic, industrial, fleet, school and child, and home 
safety with a special youth panel on the teen-age driver problem. 


in charge of a broad program of public relations, including 
national advertising, publicity, motion pictures, employee 
information and general educational activities, including 
fire safety. From February 1929 to September 1942, he 
was manager of the Greater Chicago Safety Council and 
for several years served on the executive committee of the 
National Safety Council as a representative of the com- 
munity safety organizations. Traver started his new duties 
in March. 


Vacation Safety in Minnesota 


“How to Live Through Your Vacation’’ was the theme 
of a meeting sponsored by the Women’s Division of the 
Greater Minneapolis Safety Council on April 28. A fea- 
ture was a talk by Carol Lane, of Shell Oil Company, who 
discussed “An Open Mind for the Open Road.” Other 
features were ‘‘Sight-saving for Sight-seeing’’ by a promi- 
nent opthalmologist, and ‘Vacation for the Kids—or with 
Them,” panel session. The official welcome to the large 
audience of Minneapolis women was given by Judge Levi 
M. Hall, president of the board of trustees of the Min- 
neapolis Safety Council. 

To Page +0 
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_ to see some crazy animals—some real crazy 
ones? 

Then take a look at six fine new specimens the National 
Safety Council has just added to its Highway Zoo. But 
remember—the specimens in this zany zoo are not behind 
bars, but behind the wheels of automobiles. They are 
people who drive like animals. 


Here are the new arrivals: 


Kanga 


This is the jump jerk who drives by leaps and bounds— 
from one stop to another. He swoops down on a red light at 
full speed, slams on the brakes and rocks the panting pud- 
dle jumper restlessly back and forth until his eager eye 
detects the first faint glint of green. Then—whoosh! He’s 
off like a rocket! This bounder, like the real kangaroo, 
sometimes carries his young with him. The kid in the 
pouch is safer! 


This is the stubborn, immovable clod who deliberately 
double parks on a busy street while the wife or kid runs an 
errand. He plants himself there like the rock of Gibraltar, 
and he ain’t goin’ move for anybody, no time, nowhere. 
Only an oldtime artillery sergeant knows the right way to 
deal with a knothead like this. 
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This is the moony, love-starved character who can’t sur- 
vive without affection, even in heavy traffic. So he uses a 
crowded highway for a lover’s lane and shares the driver’s 
seat with a cuddly little cutie who snuggles up to Lover 
Boy like she was glued there. Can you blame him for rac- 
ing his motor? Every car should have an automatic choke 
that automatically strangles this cruising Casanova at the 
first smooch. 


Ut [ed 


This is the busy boy who is always reaching for some- 
thing while he drives. One arm reaches out the driver’s 
wicks and holds on to the car roof. The other arm 
reaches for a cigarette, the lighter, the road map, the 
Kleenex box, the coat on the back seat, the sun visor, the 
popcorn bag and, at times, even the steering wheel. This 
big fish is all arms, and needs more. 


thee Gowg 


This, of course, is the honker. To him, expert driving 
is steering straight ahead with one hand and giving ’em the 
horn with the other. Think of the wear and tear it saves 
on brakes! And brains! Take the horn away from this 
tooter and he’d be like a politician with a sore throat. Bad 


bleeps to him! 


MA he Zhunh 











This is just a plain stinker. Get out of his way before 
he lets you have it! 





P.S. The National Safety Council is still looking for 
a horse to add to its Highway Zoo. It’s about given up 
hope. A horse must have horse sense. Have you seen much 
of that in traffic lately? 


ee (E> OS, 2 
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Time Out for 
the Big Picture 
From Page 16 


In teaching defensive driving, a 
series of accident-producing situations 
were flashed on the screen for three 
seconds. Operators were then asked to 
write what the hazard Several! 
were trick photos which showed no 
hazard at all. After running through 
the series, operators exchanged papers 
and corrected them as each situation 
was reviewed and discussed at length. 


was. 


The written test technique was used 
at various points throughout the 
course. No grades were recorded and 
operators were permitted to take their 
papers home with them. Schuemann 
feels that the written tests helped to 
give variety to the course, provide a 
quick review of material covered, and 
impress it more firmly in the minds 
of operators. Clip boards were used 
to furnish a handy writing surface for 
completing the tests. 

A substantial amount of time was 
devoted to telling how to estimate 
time, distance, and speed 

To estimate time, Schuemann told 
how one second of time is the period 
it takes to count “‘one thousand one,” 
the amber trafhe light usually lasts 
three or four seconds, it takes 13 sec- 
onds to cover an average city block 
at 20 miles per hour. 


To estimate distance—buses are 30 
to 35 feet long, average city block is 
100 feet long, average length of stride 
is three feet 

To estimate speed—late model buses 
go into direct drive at 18 to 24 miles 
per hour, man walks about 4 miles per 
hour 


Copies of the Council’s “A Timer 
of Simple Reactions” were used to 
illustrate the significance of reaction 
time to total stopping distance. 


Half a day was spent outside put- 
ting each operator through the brake 
detonator test. Each operator had a 
chance to test his actual stopping dis- 
tance at 20 miles per hour. They were 
given a chance to make as many other 
test runs as time permitted. A careful 
record was kept of each operator's re- 
action distance, braking distance, and 
total stopping distance. The data was 
entered on a slip of paper showing the 
operator's name. A copy of this record 
was given to each operator for his 
personal record. 


Other subjects taught during the 
course related to fare collections and 
transfers and the use of standard ex- 
pressions in dealing with passengers. 


Carolyn Ruth Searing 


blueberry pie.” 
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At the end of the course, operators 
were given a questionnaire and en- 
couraged to be frank and honest in 
expressing their opinions of the course. 
Questionnaires were completed and 
turned in without signatures. The 
answers given were interesting. 

All 60 operators reported that the 
course had been helpful and that it 
was not too long. Twenty-four felt 
that the course was too short. All 
stated they would like another pro- 
gram of the kind in the future, some 
of them rather emphatically as the fol- 
lowing comments suggest: 

“Yes, by all means. I learned a lot of 
things I never even suspected before.’ 

Yes, from time to time I think a 
driver needs it.” 

Yes, I think that it helps the morale 
of the fellows, knowing that the company 


is trying to help all troubles that arise 
in a bus driver's career.’ 


I certainly would. To me, it helps 
me feel that my morale is always best 
after these meetings and discussions. Also, 
it helps me to keep always on my guard.” 

Yes, I think that it would be helpful 
to everyone to go over everything in the 
course, say once a year or so.’ 

“Yes, I think it has been most helpful 
in refreshing our memories on some 
things that have grown a little rusty. 
To the question “Do you have any 

criticism of or suggestions for the pro- 
gram?” a number expressed the desire 
for more information on the mechani- 
cal repair of the bus, proper transfers, 
and accident prevention. Most fre- 
quent comment was the request for 


She’d Rather Be a Chieken...! 


OMETIMES a youngster 
will come up with a cap- 

sule comment that just about 
sums it all up. 

Such was the case in the 
household of Joseph P. Sear- 
ing, Jr. of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
one day when the parents 
were discussing with their 12- 
year-old daughter some recent 
accidents involving teen-agers 
“playing” with hot rods. They 
knew daughter Carolyn Ruth 
got the point when she com- 
mented, ‘*‘I’d rather be a 
chicken than a dead duck!” 


Carolyn is in the 7th grade 
at Horace Greeley School. She 
has a sister, Sally; two proud 
parents, and is a First Class 


Girl Scout. Her mother, Mrs. Ruth M, Searing, says, ‘““The 
thing we like most about her is that she is as normal as 


more time to be spent in discussion. 
However, it must be pointed out that 
discussion is a time-consuming teach- 
ing method and the three-day course 
was designed to cover a lot of material 
in the shortest possible time. 

One can expect a certain amount of 
“apple polishing” on questionnaires of 
this sort. However, operators were not 
required to sign questionnaires and 
much of the information given had 
too much sincerity to be discounted. 
One of the last items on the ques- 
tionnaire was entitled ‘Comments.”’ 
Transit safety directors everywhere 
will find some of these revealing: 

“I believe it is one of the finest things 
the company has done to promote team- 
work in all directions.”’ 

“I think this three-day meeting is the 
greatest thing that came to the United 
Motor Coach Co. It brought me very 
close to management. I feel a very im- 
portant part of my job has been made 
understandable.” 

“I like the discussions that bring out 
things that we would like to know but 
don't know how to express.” 

“Very good program. It stressed safety 
and helped each of us to be a better 
driver and a safer driver. It got ideas 
across to me that alone I would not have 
thought of—thanks.”’ 

“Brake test gives idea of space it takes 
to stop at all speeds. I think everyone 
should see this or try it. Even if a pic- 
ture or time could be taken to show the 
High School kids or new drivers the 
test.’ 

“Too bad the public cannot take part 
in this.” 
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editor of the magazine looks on. 


OLIN DOBELL, director, 

transportation safety and 
training, British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co., recently received the 
first annual Motor Carrier Maga- 
zine award for his ‘‘outstanding 
contribution to safety and good 
will among commercial vehicle 
fleets in British Columbia.’ He 
was chosen from among more 
than 100 members in the Fleet 
Supervisors Association. 


Mr. Dobell is a past general 
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Schuemann estimates that the re- 
fresher course cost about $30 per man. 
Was the course worthwhile? Schue- 
mann admits that it is too early to 
tell whether the course will effect a 
substantial reduction in accidents. But 
certainly from the standpoint of the 
immediate reaction of United opera- 
tors, it was well worth the time and 
money spent. The course has already 
effected an improvement in habits of 
neatness and courtesy, cut down road 
calls, improved the number of witness 
cards obtained for accidents and inci- 
dents, improved fare collections, and 
has had a noticeably favorable effect 
on morale. 

Perhaps the two important things 
that United’s refresher course have 
taught are these: 

The transit operator's understanding 
of the “big picture,” of the total job, 
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Colin Dobell Wins Fleet Safety Award 


Colin Dobell (left) receives Motor Carrier Magazine award from Van- 
couver, B. C.’s Deputy Police Chief Gordon Ambrose as John B. Tompkins, 


chairman of the Transit Section, 
National Safety Council. He is 
a member of the Canadian 
Transit Association; a past pres- 
ident of Vancouver’s Traffic and 
Safety Council; and past presi- 
dent, Vancouver Fleet Supervi- 
sors Association. 

He joined B. C. Electric as a 
motorman in 1925, entered the 
transportation safety department 
in 1940, and assumed his pres 
ent position in 1944, 


cannot be taken for granted. Opera- 
tors want and need this understanding 
in order to do a better job. Perhaps 
transit companies have been teaching 
too much “how’’ and not enough 
“why.” 

The second thing is that you can 
get across a lot of valuable informa- 
tion in a short space of time and at 
very low cost. Schuemann used ma- 
terials from the National Safety Coun- 
cil and The American Transit Asso- 
ciation in the course. But the biggest 
part of the material used was taken 
from his own company’s records and 
experience. 

What Schuemann has done for his 
operators can be done by safety direc- 
tors for professional drivers in any 
branch of the motor transportation in- 
dustry. Taking time out for the big 
picture is undoubtedly time well spent. 


Ready for SUMMER? 

From Page 9 

least of our worries if we are alert. It 
is unfortunate that few of us who use 
the term, “Batten down the hatches,” 
ever stop to realize its meaning. The 
expression originated with sailors who 
were making full preparations to meet 
an approaching storm. No group, ex 
cept possibly aviators, are more con- 
stantly conscious of weather conditions 
than real seafaring men. They have 
seen little waves quickly turn into 
running seas when it started to blow, 
and they know how much damage the 
sea can do. Good boatmen always 
watch for threatening weather and 
seek shelter before a storm strikes. 

The ingenuity of the great average 
American can lead to disaster on the 
water. He may take some old packing 
crates, an unused dog house or big 
cheesebox, and a discarded lawnmower 
engine, and Presto! he is a member of 
the association of pleasure boat 
owners. Fortunately, most of our boats 
are safe and seaworthy for their in- 
tended use. Most unfortunately, many 
of us lack any realization of the limi- 
tations of our vessels and our own 
ability to control or operate them. And 
added to this blissful ignorance of the 
facts of life (our own) is our inherent 
capacity for gambling, for taking a 
chance — sometimes intentionally and 
sometimes stupidly being plain care- 
less. Ironically enough, we consider 
safety fine business—for the other fel- 
low. We are all for safety just as we 
are against war, but only as long as it 
is directed at someone else. We don’t 
need it because accidents all happen to 
other people. 

Let us not feel that beaches and 
water sports are unduly hazardous. If 
they are, it is only because we make 
them so. Of course, we are away from 
home and familiar surroundings. We 
are enjoying ourselves out of our natu- 
ral element, which is assuredly dry 
land. But the reason we must concen- 
trate on continuing our safety con- 
sciousness is primarily because we tend 
to abandon normal restraints as we 
“get away from it all” on a holiday. 
Let’s not discard our reasoa. Suppose 
we give a little thought to safety and 
use enough common sense to prevent 
emergencies whenever possible. Let's 
be wise enough to avoid carelessness, 
to prevent the spoiling of a happy va- 
cation... by accident. 

THE END 


Drive Carefully. Remember — every five 
minutes a chance-taker gets hurt! 





SAG GIVES TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THE SACK! 
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the 15th AF. With one eye on March, 
he’s concerned with the accident prob- 
lem at these 15th Air Force bases: 
Fairchild, Spokane, Washington; 
Mountain Home, near Boise, Idaho; 
Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana; 
Travis, near San Francisco; Castle near 
Merced, California; Davis-Monthan, 
Tucson, Arizona; Forbes, Topeka, 
Kansas; Smoky Hill, Salina, Kansas; 
Stead, Reno, Nevada; Lincoln, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and overseas units. 

A glance at the base newspaper, 
The Beacon, and you'd know some- 
thing was cooking on base. If it’s 
anything like last year’s program, 
somewhere on the front page you'd 
spot an item about three-day passes 
going to winners of the base “Safe 
Wheels’ slogan contest, or it might 
be an item about the motorcycle club. 
Airman Second Class Norman Frain, 
of the ground safety office, organized 
it last year, when figures showed the 
cycles were 50 times more dangerous 
than automobiles. 

At any of the other installations, 
the base paper would be carrying sim- 
ilar items and the Chaplain’s column 
would probably add some reference to 
morals in driving, adding a plea to 
keep the commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

And at all the SAC locations and 


“Buck for Safe Wheels” gimmick was used on payday to point 
up importance of playing it safe especially off-base. Here First 
Lt. Clifford Pratt (seated) gives oversize “Buck” to S/Sgt. 
Leonard Millear at Offutt AFB, Omaha, Neb. “Bucks” were 


good for merchandise, at many bases. 


adjoining towns and cities, the drums 
are beating for traffic safety on base 
and off. 


It's a deadly serious note but no- 
body could ever keep SAC personnel 
from bubbling over when they take up 
an idea in dead earnest. As a conse- 
quence, airmen throughout the com- 
mand have mugged the subject of 
safety up to a fare thee well. 


It’s a long way from Riverside, Cal- 
ifornia to England but, even in the 
English Maytime, the bugles are blow- 
ing for safety. “Safe Wheels” is a 
global operation. So the Seventh Air 
Division at South Ruislip is chasing 
the accident gremlins to their lair. 
Know-how is paying off. Last year’s 
“Safe Wheels Carnival’’ used every 
gimmick in the book, fascinated SAC 
personnel and the British civilian pop- 
ulation as well. 

The Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents is hopeful that this 
year’s “Safe Wheels” program will be 
as successful as last year. The 1953 
campaign paid dividends long after 
the program ended. For example: Ve- 
hicles belonging to the Seventh Air 
Division logged 190,453 miles with- 
out a reportable accident during Brit- 
ain’s National Road Safety Week— 
October 17-26, which so impressed 
the Royal Society that they came out 


with a special supplement in January, 
lauding American safety efforts in the 
United Kingdom. 


Quickest return trip from England 
via SAC would land you at MacDill 
Air Force base, Tampa, Fla. And, 
when you arrive, if you're slightly 
overcome at the Emily Post technique 
of drivers and pedestrians on base and 
in Tampa, have no fear that the Air 
Force has gone soft. They're far from 
sissy; just courteous. And the courtesy 
pays off, too, with three-day passes 
for the most courteous drivers plus a 
cigarette lighter each week, with the 
Air Police doing the picking. 

You’re with the Second Air Force 
now. It’s bases are: Barksdale (head- 
quarters), Shreveport, La.; Hunter, 
Savannah, Ga.; MacDill, Tampa, Fla. ; 
Lake Charles, Lake Charles, La.; Tur- 
ner, Albany, Ga.; Lockbourne, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Sedalia, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Pinecastle, Homestead, Fla., and Ra- 
mey, in Puerto Rico. 

Last year, Major General Frank A. 
Armstrong, commander, needled the 
2nd Air Force until they topped all 
previous records. This year the need- 
ling is more intensive. The squadrons 
are actually competing with each other 
safetywise. 

At Barksdale, the Fourth Air Divi- 
sion is again supplying the base the- 


Shoppers in the Air Exchange saw these buttons on sales girls 
in every part of the world. They read: “I am a Safe Wheel.” 
Girls were briefed so they could give simple and concise an- 
swers to inevitable questions. Airmen were sold a similar “bill 


of goods” in movies, commissaries, etc.—even in church. 


iit: 
aa 


So 
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A couple of Safe Wheels. M/Sgt. Thomas 
B. McCall, NCOIC of ground safety, 3910 
Air Base Group, meets Brigadier General 
Director of ROSPA House, London. 


ater with a series of six 35mm films on 
trafhc safety plus a tape-recorded 
safety message to be played during 
intermissions. 

At Ramey, a decorated safety patrol 
courtesy car operates on the base. And 
SAC personnel involved in accidents 
must face an interview with the base 
commander—no joy at all, believe me. 

“Man, oh man!” breathed the Air- 
men at Lockbourne, ‘‘they’d make a 
clod safety-conscious.’’ That was the 
reaction when the “word” was deliv- 
ered at this SAC base near Columbus, 
Ohio. The indrawn breaths were occa- 
sioned by the fact that the “word” was 


Airmen at SAC bases and installations all over the world were 
saturated with safety propaganda during the “Safe Wheels” 
program. Here’s a safety-minded crew attaching bumper strips 
to all cars on base. ‘Think—Don’t Drink” is theme of this one. 
Effectiveness of program reflected interest of top command. 
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being delivered by a shapely and 
comely group of models from agen- 
cies in Columbus. They were ‘sworn 
in as Special Assistants to Air Police,” 
and passed out safety literature and 
repartee, cautioning airmen to play it 
sate. 

Pick up the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram and chances are that Publisher 
Amon Carter will be pulling out all 
the editorial stops backing the “Safe 
Wheels” campaign. And, if you check 
in at nearby Carswell Air Force Base, 
headquarters of the Eighth Air Force, 
you'll be met at the base entrance by 
Air Police, who'll have something to 
hand you reminding you that “‘Opera- 
tion Safe Wheels—'54” is very much 
in force. 

The Lone Star Scanner, base news- 
paper, carries the torch for ‘Safe 
Wheels,” spotting news items on prog- 
ress and gimmicks. The carryover 
from last year helps a lot. In 1953, 
Major General John B. Montgomery 
commanded the 8th Air Force and 
prodded them into all-out action on 
trafic safety. During the “Safe 


Wheels” program, Carswell had two 
base commanders but there was no lost 
motion. Colonel Walter E. Chambers 
was assigned to the Pentagon in Au- 
gust and replaced by Colonel John S. 


Samuel. But the ‘Safe Wheels” pro 
gram just rolled along. 

Last year Bert Parks picked up an 
article from the Lone Star Scanner on 
the ‘Safe Wheels” program and fea- 
tured it on a coast-to-coast radio 


hook-up. 


tion Safe Wheels” 
physical check-up—no butts about it. 


The prevention of accidents is a 
continuous command function in the 
Department of the Air Force. Direct- 
ing the far reaching program from the 
office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, in Air Force headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., is Colonel Will 
L. Tubbs, Assistant for Ground Safety, 
who has been associated with the pro 
gram since its inception. 


In commenting on the interest of 
SAC personnel in the “Safe Wheels” 
program, Colonel Tubbs noted that 
the 1954 program was tied in closely 
with the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, and said: “Air Force 
personnel are glad of a chance to 
salute another pilot— their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who holds pilot license 
certificate number 93258, and is the 
first pilot ever to land in the White 
House. Naturally, their efforts are 
more intense, their drive more active 
to make a record this year.” 

Gimmicks, gismos and glamor plus 
a lot of hard work bid fair to chalk up 
new records for the ‘Safe Wheels” 
vehicle accident prevention program 
of the Strategic Air Command. Right 
now, there are two weeks to go, and 
ground safety officers at every SAC 
base and installation are waking up in 
the middle of the night with the bad 
dreams that haunt safety folk. 


But they can relax. As long as 
there are men like Major Carl H 
Neiswender heading up Executive 
Ground Safety Committees, everything 
will be “‘copesetic.’” He's plotted a 

To Page 38 


Getting the commander’s goat is no way to advance in any 
branch of military service. Goat, in this case, was gimmick used 
to prod SAC personnel to positive action implementing “Opesra- 
program. This goat is getting a thorough 





Pick America’s 


Top Safety Films 


NIX MOTION pictures have been 
chosen for bronze plaque awards 
by the National Committee on Films 
for Safety as the outstanding accident 
prevention films produced in 1953 


Ten other motion pictures and five 
sound slidefilms were awarded certifi- 
cates of merit 


The committee, which represents 22 


national organizations, makes annual 
awards for safety films in the fields of 
trafhic, occupational, home and general 
safety. John B. McCullough, director 
of technical services for the Motion 
Picture Association of America, 1s 
chairman of the committee, which 
seeks to improve public knowledge of 
accident prevention measures through 
visual means. 

The complete list of 1953 award 
winners follows 


Theatrical Motion Pictures 
Plaque Pedestrian Safety* 
Occupational 
Motion Picture 

Plaque Escape from Limbo* 

Certificate: The Gamblers* 
Horse Sense* 
It Didn't Have to Happen* 
Sound Slidefilm 

Plaque None 
The Guy Behind Y our Back* 
Wrong Way Waldo* 


Certificate 


Traffic and Transportation 
Motion Picture 
Look Who's Driving* 
Peter and the W hiffle- 
Hound* 
Drive Right* 
The League of Frightened 
Men* 
Professional Safe Driving* 
The Talking Car* 
Sound Slidefilm 
Plaque None 
Mind Over Motor* 


Plaque 


Certificate 


Certificate 


General 
Motion Picture 


Firt Aid: Fundamentals* 
Water Wisdom* 


Plaque 


*For complete description of film, see list of 
1954 Contest entries which follows. Running time, 
availability for TV use, color or black and white 
sponsor, producer and source where additional 
nformation may be secured are included in this 
isting 


Fire Exit Drill at Ou 
School* 

The Long Way Home from 
School* 

W orking Safely in the Shop* 
Sound Slidefilm 

None 

Flashy the Fire Bug* 
Winter Wise* 


Certificate 


Plaque 


Certihcate 


Home 
No awards. 


1954 Contest Entries 
NOTE: Following title, running time, 
color film or black-and-white, is 
listed avatlability for television use 
according to information supplied 
this committee, also whether the 
film is primarily for instructional or 
general inspirational purpose. Please 
address all inquiries regarding films 
to the sponsor and/or producer at 
tddress listed. 


Occupational 


Non-theatrical Motion Pictures (16 mm.) 

Builders of Tomorrow—31 min., color, 
T'v/No, Instructional. Outlines the success 
of a full scale safety program for an 1m- 
mense construction job. Sponsor—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Producer 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Savannah River Plant Construction, P.O. 
Box 117, Augusta, Ga 

Call ’em on the Carpet—1i2 min., B & 
W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. Shows super- 
visors Various methods of correcting com- 
mon unsafe practices of workers. Sponsor 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Producer 
Sarra, Inc. 

Clear Signal—25 min., color, Tv/O.K., 
Instructional. Illustrates the principles of 
safe, efficient operations of a railroad. Spon- 
sor Southern Pacific Ce Producer 
Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., San 
Francisco, 5, Calif 


Escape from Limbo—26 min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Fantasy woven 
around some of the unsafe acts that cause 
accidents to railroaders. Sponsor-—-The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1617 Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Producer 

Unifilms, Inc. 

Fragile, Handle Feelings with Care 
12 min., B & W., Tv/O.K., Instructional. 
Points out to supervisors the importance of 
safety in handling employee problems with 
discretion. Sponsor—National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Producer—Sarra, Inc 

The Gamblers—20\. min., color, Tv/?, 
Inspirational. Thoughtless actions of con- 


struction machinery operators are compared 
with game of “Russian Roulette.’ Sponsor 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Sales Promotion 
Dept., Peoria, Ill. Producer—The Galvin 
Co. 


Get Safety in Your System—10 min., 
color, Tv/O.K., Instructional. Shows meth- 
ods used in operations of a natural gas 
production field. Sponsor—American Gas 
Association. Producer—Empire Gas and 
Fuel Co., Limited, 80 N. Main St., Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

Horse Sense—23 min., color, Tv/O.K., 
Instructional. Gives new employees tips 
on safe handling and proper care of horses 
Sponsor—U. S$. Dept. of Agriculture For- 
est Service. Producer—U., S. Forest Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture So. Bldg., Div. of 
Information & Education, Washington 25, 
wo. «, 

It Didn't Have to Happen—i2 min., 
B & W., Tv/No, Instructional. Relates 
story of how shop workers cause injuries 
to themselves and also to others. Sponsor 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, 90 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. Producer—Crawley Films Limited 


One Minute Past Four—i7 min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Mental distraction 
can prove dangerous—as in the case of this 
railroad worker. Sponsor—Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge St., Omaha, 
Nebr. Producer—Dudley Pictures Corpora- 
tion. 

Poletop Rescue—29 min., color, Tv/No, 
Inspirational. Shows how an actual on-the 
job rescue operation is handled by electric 
utility workers. Sponsor—Edison Electric 
Institute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Producer—Motion Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


Safe as You Make It—10 min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Contrasts relative 
safety of amusement park rides with every- 
day chances we take. Sponsor—National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Producer—Sarra, Inc. 

Stay Alert, Stay Alive—1i2 min., B & W.., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Points out coopera 
tion of management, safety engineers, and 
workers to reduce industrial accidents in 
recent years. Sponsor—Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. Producer—Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Take Time to Live—12 min., B & W.. 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Stresses relationship 
between unnecessary haste and accidents to 
and from work. Sponsor—Naztional Safet) 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Ill, Producer—Sarra, Inc 


Soundslide (35 mm.) 


Everybody's Job—15 min. B & W., 
Inspirational. Shows that an effective safety 
program needs the cooperation of all em- 
ployees, as well as good planning. Sponsor 

Zurich-American Insurance Cos., 135 § 
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LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
Paragon Pictures, Inc. 

The Guy Behind Your Back—20 min., 
B & W., Instructional. Emphasizes basic 
practices in use of oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting equipment. Sponsor—A/sr Reduction 
Sales Co. Producer—Air Reduction Sales 
Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


It’s an Order—12 min., B & W., In- 
structional. Sometimes supervisors give in- 
structions that are misunderstood and cause 
trouble. Sponsor—Natsional Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Producer—Sarra, Inc 

Wrong Way Waldo—15 min., B & W.., 
Inspirational. Illustrates how an employee's 
attitude can resist safe practices. Sponsor 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., 135 §S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Producer 
Paragon Pictures, Inc. 


Producer 


Traffic & Transportation 
Non-theatrical Motion Pictures (16 mm.) 


The Cool Hot Rod—27 min., B & W.. 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Story of hot rod 
drivers and how their pursuits can be di- 
rected into useful channels. Sponsor 
Sid Davis Productions. Producer—Sid Davis 
Productions, 3826 Cochran Ave., Los Ange- 
les 56, Calif 


Defensive Driving—13 min., B & W 
Tv/No, Instructional. For training com- 
mercial vehicle drivers to anticipate hazards 
of trafic and weather. Sponsor—U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Producer—U. §S 
Dept. of Agriculture, Motion Picture Serv 
ice, Office of Information, Washington 25, 
D 


Drive Right—21 min., B & W.. Tv/No 
Instructional. Re-enacting case histories of 
four principal causes of traffic accidents to 
Navy personnel. Sponsor—U. S. Naval 
Photographic Center. Naval Air Station 
Anacostia, D. ¢ Frederick K 
Rockett Co 


Invisible Guardian— 18 min 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Outlines need for 
cooperation between parents and schools to 
teach safety to youngsters. Sponsor—CAi- 
cago Motor Club, 66 E. South Water St 
Chicago, Ill. Producer — Zenith 
SETVICE 

It’s in Your Hands—26 min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Designed to show 
responsibilities of drivers and pedestrians 
Sponsor—Northern Natural Gas Ce Pro- 
ducer—Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 
Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr 


The League of Frightened Men—22 
min., color, Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Gives 
unique reasons of commercial vehicle driv- 
ers for their own safe driving habits 
Sponsor—Natsional Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16 
N. Y. Producer—Galbreath Picture Pro- 
ductions, In« 

Let’s Face It—14 min., color, Tv/O.K., 
Inspirational. Points out responsibility of 
traffic authorities, drivers, and pedestrians 
to prevent accidents. Sponsor—Calsfornia 
Highway Patrol, 2490 First Ave., Sacra- 
Calif. Producer Mr. Harry Leh 


Producer 


color 


Cinema 


mente 
man 
Look Who's Driving—8 min., color, 
[v/?, Inspirational. Animated cartoon 
shows some results of childish behavior on 


part of some drivers Sponsor Aeina 
Casualty and Surety Coe., 151 Farmington 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Producer—United 
Productions of America. 

The Pedal-er—10 min., color, Tv/O.K., 
Inspirational. Illustrates in humorous treat- 
ment some safe and unsafe bicycle riding 
habits. Sponsor—MFA Mutual Insurance 
Co. Producer —MFA Mutual Insurance 
Co., Columbia, Mo. 

Peter & the Whiffle-Hound—i0 min., 
color, Tv/O.K., Instructional. Animated 
cartoon treatment of pedestrian safety 
theme for primary school children. Spon- 
sor—Liberty Mutual Imsurance Co., 175 
Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. Producer 

Dekko Film Productions, Inc 

Play It Safe—20 Min., B & W., Tv 
O.K., Inspirational. Covers general trafhe 
Safety practices and common hazards on 
highways today. Sponsor—Teleprograms, 
Inc. Producer—Teleprograms, Inc., c/o 
NBC-TV, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 

Professional Safe Driving—(Series of 
5) 10 min. ea., color, Tv/O.K., Instruc- 
tional. Designed to encourage safe driving 
attitudes among commercial vehicle drivers 
Sponsor—National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Producer— 
Dallas Jones Productions. 

Safety Is No Accident—13 min., B & 
W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Points out 
problems in commercial vehicle driving 
and indicates prevention program. Sponsor 

Markel Service, Inc. Producer—Victor 
Kayfetz Productions, Inc., 1780 Broadway, 


New York 19, N. Y. To Page 36 





job well. 


bring it up-to-date 


Capes 
Rubber 
Leggings 
elts 


Badges 


Raincoats 
White 
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Reduce Fnaffic Hazards With Wy 

Graubards 
Nationally. Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


It does this by fulfilling both 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation 


Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 


Products available include: 


Caps Pennants 

Arm Bands Banners 

Boots Uniforms 
Jackets Caution Flags 
Letters Trafficones 


GRAUBARD'S *22.22 9 











Leland Vance Dies 

Leland S. Vance, business and pro- 
duction manager of the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company, one of the 
founders of the Oklahoma City Safety 
Council and its president from 1946 
until 1952, passed away in his home 
city on April 5. Death followed a 
heart attack. He was widely known 
throughout Oklahoma City and the 
state as a business and civic leader. 
In addition to his work for the Okla- 


homa City Safety Council, he helped 
organize the Oklahoma State Council 
and served as vice president of the 
state Organization also. He was active 
on many civic welfare groups as a di- 
rector or officer. He was 51. 


Get your reservations ijn early for 
the 42nd National Safety Congress, 
in Chicago, Oct. 18-22. Write Hous- 
ing Bureau, National Safety Council, 
i25 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





and ADMISSIBILITY 


drinking on the job. 


ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and ‘not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained — of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will wel the d 


of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on the meaning 
F CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 


Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 


observed by the arresting 


tration 











**RECOMMENDED READING: 
*“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT’ 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 
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Coming Events 


3 in the e 


Field of Safety 














May 20-22, Norfolk, Va. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Statewide Safety Conference (Monti- 
cello Hotel). Contact Wm. M. Myers, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Room 302, 1103 East 
Main Street, Richmond 19, Va 


May 31-June 5, Evanston, III. 

1954 National Institute for Safety Council 
Managers (Evanston Campus, Northwestern 
University). Contact Field Organization 
Department, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


June 28-30, Spokane, Wash. 

Western Safety Conference. Contact Dave 
Kaye, managing director, Spokane Area 
Safety Council, 412-414 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Congress 
Trafhc Conference (Hotel Admiral 
Semmes), Farm & Home Conference 
(Battle House), Teen-Age Traffic Confer 
ence (Battle House). Contact Don Costa, 
executive director, Alabama Safety Council, 
711 High St., Montgomery, Ala 
Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 
Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor and 
Industry, August, Me. 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 

Sixty-first Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, Mills Building, 
17th at Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 27-30, Pittsburgh 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (William Penn Hotel). Contact 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Oct. 7-8, Sacramento, Calif. 

Governor's Traffic Safety Conference 
Sacramento, California. For details contact 
W. A. Huggins, general secretary, 2490 
First Avenue, Box 898, Sacramento, Calif 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Ambassador Hotel). Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. S. 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








ee oa 
Books and Pamphlets 

Automobile Parking in the United 
States. Bibliography 14. Published by 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1953. 119 p. 

Death in the Highway. (Photo- 
graphs of gruesome traffic accidents). 
Published by The Suicide Club, Box 
1054, Berkley, Michigan, 1954. 16 p. 
30c. 

Tra fflc Accidents. 
Williams. 

The author of this book is an In- 
spector on the Oakland, California, 
police department and has had consid- 
erable experience in traffic work. 


By Charles A. 


The book is designed as a reference 
manual for police accident investiga- 
tors, and cites many illustrations and 
examples to emphasize the points that 
are discussed. The volume is divided 
into five main chapters, under the fol- 
lowing titles: 

I. Accident Prevention 
II. Methods of Investigating a 
Traffic Accident 
Ill. Hit and Run 
IV. Statements as Part of Evidence 
V. Your Court Appearance 


Chapter II, “Methods of Investigat- 
ing a Traffic Accident,” goes into con- 
siderable detail outlining eight steps 
that should be followed in all accident 
investigations. 

The 113 pages contain a wealth of 
information, and should prove useful 
to all officers engaged in investigative 
work. Copies of the book can be ob- 
tained from Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, Illinois, at a cost of 
$4.25. 


Magazine Articles 


Area of Influence of Lots and Ga- 
rages. By R. H. Burrage and D. A. 
Gorman. Traffic Engineering, p. 198. 
Accidents Result 
Fleet Owner, 


Awards, Fewer 
from this Training. 
March 1954, p. 46. 

Convicting the Drunk Driver. By 
Garrett M. Griffin. The Police Chief, 
February, 1954, p. 42. 

Grade Crossing Deaths Cut 97.4%. 
Railway Age, March 22, 1954, p. 88. 
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Highway Hazards and How to 
Avoid Them. By Norman D. Ford. 
Betizr Homes and Gardens, April, 
1954, p. 10. 


The Most Comprehensive Study 
Ever Undertaken. Traffic Engineering, 
March, 1954, p. 195. 

A Safety Case History. Best’s In- 
surance News—Fire and Casualty, 
March, 1954, p. 29. 

Trafhc Control in the Vicinity of 
School Zones. By Lawrence Lawton. 
Traffic Engineering, March, 1954, p. 
201. 


What About the Red Stop Sign. 
Bette Roads, March, 1954, p- 235. 


...when speeding 


is your urgent 


traffic problem 


Fast drivers are not only a menace to themselves and other motorists, 
but they also tie up valuable men in traffic control duty. 


Speed Watch is the new electrical timing system that “clocks” speeders 
and actually reduces excessive speeding .. . the first day in operation. 
Speed Watch is compact and fully portable ... permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. The spare man can be reassigned! 
Request additional information on coupon below. No obligation. 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 
202 NAT'L BANK BLDG., DECATUR, ILL. 


Gentlemen 
Please send Speed Watch Folder Number 17 


THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 
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RATION 


gered a new arrival in Operation 
Safety's line of promotional items. The 
latest addition is a “Stay Alert, Stay Alive” 
Day-Glo dash sticker—kid brother of the 
recently introduced “Stay Alert, Stay Alive”’ 
bumper strip. 

The dash stickers have been added in 
answer to popular demand. And that’s not 
just a press agent's cliche. Here's what hap- 
pened. 

When the bumper strips made their debut 
last October, the Council sent out a promo- 
tional piece introducing them. This flyer 
contained an exact reproduction—in minia- 
ture—of the bumper strip 

Soon orders started pouring in—not only 
for the bumper strips, but also for the minia- 
tures. Some people thought Operation Safety 
had the miniatures for sale. Others knew 
they were just ads for the bumper strips but 
thought they'd make a good item in their 
own right. 

These would-be customers suggested many 
uses for the small-sized sticker and said 
they'd like to order some if the Council 
would make the pint-sized items available. 


The Council was convinced. Now the 
small “Stay Alert, Stay Alive’’ signs are 
available. 

Exact reproductions of the bumper strips, 
the dash stickers are printed in brilliant flu- 
orescent Day-Glo red letters on a jet black 
background. Bus companies, cab companies 
and fleet operators will find these eye 
catchers an excellent means of reminding 
drivers to stay on the ball every minute 
they're behind the wheel. And, of course, 
the individual driver will find them a wel- 


come addition to his instrument panel. 
” 


The stickers are 114’x4 


5 and prices are 
as follows: 


10 to 100 to 1000 or 
1 to 9 99 999 more 
.10 .06 04 .035 
Further information on Operation Safety 
programs and the dash stickers may be had 
by writing Bob Shinn, director, Operation 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR JULY POSTING 


Imprint deadline May 15th 


WHEREVER YOU GO- J MI|' 


sean 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


T-0178-C 25x38 T-0177-B 17x23 


NATIONAL 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR AUGUST POSTING 


Imprint deadline June 15th 


























Know your | WALK | 
JON LEFT 


SIGNS of LIFE [Ee 
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NATIONAL SAFETY couNcit 


T-9027-C 25x38 T-0181-B 


— 


NATIONAL 





POSTER PRICES 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
-9 100-999 000-4999° 
B size $0.18 ; $0.102 
C size 29 23 ; 17 
Other Posters 
A size—assorted ;: , . 045 
—same : 04 
B size—assorted ‘ 13 
—same : é . 12 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members of the 
National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the 
time of the press run) on any of the featured traffic posters of these sizes 
only: 25''x38" and 17''x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day 
of the month of posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for 
prices on quantities of 5,000 or more 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special! rates 
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OUR FLEET HAS TRAVELED 
OVER MILES 
SINCE THE LAST 
PREVENTABLE ACCIDENT 


Mate EVERY Wile a Sate One! 


euertomene 
COUNCIL 


17x23 


NATIONAL 


V-0175-B 


SAFETY 


JUDGEMENT OF SAFE FOLLOWING 
DISTANCE IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


PereTee ey. Be, 
COUNCIL 


812x112 


MATIONAL Sarerty 


V-8958-A 


for a 
SAFE LIFT 


+ LIFT STEADILY —O JERKING 





* FEET AND BODY im Goon 
POSITION — vom rwisy 


“MUP Loan hose_ 
o- T OVERRtacy 
*T att» 








POLICED 


Le, 


BE RIGHT BE SAFE 
ALL THE TIME / 











V- 01 76- B 17x23 


ORIVE AS THOUGH EVERY 
KID WERE YOUR OWN ! 


POSTERS 


Retove that scum, chum! 


demands 


"SEE". ABILITY 


V-0171-A 
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Fast starts and stops 
Will wreck your hack 

What's more: your fares 
Don't like ‘em, Jack! 


NATIONAL 


V-8380-A 
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ANYBODY YOU KNOW? 





HE SPRINGS AWAY FROM EVERY LIGHT, 

AS IF HE STALKS HIS PREY. 
SO WATCH HIS MOVES, HOWEVER SLIGHT 
HE'S DANGEROUS - NIGHT OR DAY. 


V-0162- A 82x11 2 


You're in 
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17x23 


NATIONAL 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


Maryland 
Maine 
Connecticut 


March traffic toll—2,550. Lowest March total 
since 1950. Mileage up | per cent, as deaths 


drop | per cent—death rate (6.8) at new low. 


OTOR VEHICLE deaths in 

March totaled 2,550. This was 9 

per cent below the toll for March, 

1953, and the smallest total for any 

March since 1950 when 2,473 persons 
were killed. 

The sharp drop in March brought 
the three-month total for 1954 down 
4 per cent from 1953. If this im- 
provement should hold for the full 
year, the 1954 death total would be 
the lowest since 1950. 

Preliminary mileage figures are now 
available for January and February, 
and these indicate that travel is still 
on the increase. The rise was only 
1 per cent during these two months, 
but deaths were down 1 per cent to 
produce a mileage death rate (deaths 


per 100,000,000 vehicle miles of 
travel) of 6.8, the lowest on record. 


For three months, 27 of the states 
had cuts, while 18 had increases and 
one reported no change. Vermont 
again reported the largest percentage 
reduction—47 per cent, while seven 
other states had slashes of 30 per cent 
or more. 

The 27 states with fewer deaths for 
three months were: 


—47% 
—37% 
—45% 
—34% 
—32% 
—32% 
—32% 
—31% 
—24% 
—25% 


Vermont 

eek 452... * 
West Virginia ... 
Mississippi ......... ; 
Massachusetts 
Washington 

South Carolina . 
North Dakota . 
Kentucky 
Montana 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


RTS LEE: Stam 
North Carolina ..................--.- 
Pennsylvania 

Arkansas 

Nevada ........ 

Wyoming 

Missouri .- 

Michigan 

Indiana .... 

Virginia 

Arizona ............ 

New York 

Illinois 

Kansas 


Once again, the reporting cities had 
a drop in deaths larger than that 
shown for the entire nation. In March 
alone, deaths in these 509 cities were 
down 12 per cent. For three months, 
deaths were down 9 per cent. 


Among the 509 reporting cities, 371 
had perfect records in March. Of 
these, the three largest were: Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (332,500), Hartford, 
Conn. (177,400), and New Haven, 
Conn. (164,400). 

For three months, 246 of the cities 
still had perfect records, and of these, 
the three largest were: Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


(131,000), Erie, Pa. 
800), and Berkeley, Calif. (113,800). 


1952-54 
Change 
+9% 
—5% 
—6% 


1953-54 (130,- 


MONTH 1952 Change 
. 2,660 
2,610 
2,700 


1954 


2,900 
2,470 
2,550 


1953 
2,900 
2,520 


2,800 MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


Three Months 7,970 8,220 7,920 —1% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


April ..... .. 2,640 2,900 mr sla ; 
May . . 3,120 3,000 mee ‘ 4,000 

June .... ‘ 3,100 3,100 
July a x ‘ x $329 3,170 eee 
August ..... 3,780 3,700 wae re = 

September -... 3,300 3,300 2,000 
October ............ 3,640 3,700 ae: 

November .... 3,610 3,280 

December . 3,720 3,930 


January 
February . 
March 























TOTAL . 38,000 38,300 











All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states 40,000 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are | 1953} | |] 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this |MILES | 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same _ 39,099 roi Mery me s| 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. MAR APR MAY JUM JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR 
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Of the cities with fewer deaths 
after three months, the following have 
populations of more than 200,000: 


Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 


Richmond, Va. . 6 -86% 
Honolulu, T. H....... 5 —63% 
Kansas City, Mo.. —50% 
San Diego, Calif..... 8 —45% 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 7 —44% 
Oakland, Calif. —40% 
Omaha, Nebr. —40% 
Portland, Ore. — 39% 
Indianapolis, Ind. —38% 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ~38% 
Long Beach, Calif. —36% 
Baltimore, Md. —35% 
Oklah’a City, Okla. —33% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - —31% 
Seattle, Wash. - —25% 
Memphis, Tenn. —20% 
Detroit, Mich. - —18% 
New York, N. Y. —15% 
St. Paul, Minn. — 8% 
Washington, D. C. — 6% 
Houston, Tex. 
Chicago, II. 
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—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


—& BB decreases 


WH. +437, 
VT. -47% XN 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
3 MONTHS 


“4% 


Ez] REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


GBB) creases on no CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statistics 
report. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 
census. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








% Changes 


% Changes 
3 1952 1954 Months Deaths 1953 1952 


Months Deaths 195 


Re- 


Identical Period 


Pop. Re- Identical Period to to 


to to 
ported 1954 1954 1954 


1953 1952 Rate 


TOTAL 
BGs” <ountnse § 75920 _ 8,220: 7:970 y 1% 
Mes kw 180 148 146 22% 
BAD: - x 102 107 83 i 23% 
eee 81 108 25% 
Calif, * i... 3 659 785 743 11% 
Temi, seespceteas 68 57 11% 
CR ascticnd 58 70 Yo 21% 
Del. 14 13 ‘ - 22% 
Fla. 279 
es wai 
Idaho 
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ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 





w 


28 11% + 14% 
14 - 43% + 67% 
- 17% — 21% 
76 é 37% + 24% 
4% 0 
16% 16% 
31% 10% 
9% 5% 
+ 19% , 8% 
85 0 15% 
389 15% 6% 
10 } 50% t 15% 
185 32% 39% 
27 2 + 15% 19% 
147 L 20% + 10% 
506 7% 1% 
16 37% 44% 
19 47% 25% 
193 5% 7% 
115 32% 26% 
94 35% 33% 
157 2% 1% 
31 19 10% + 47% 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
6 7 + 83% + 57% 


10 — 55% — 50% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
on Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES... sa 2.6 9.3 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Detroit, Mich. 54 66 43 
Los Angeles, Calif 84 81 57 
All cities in this group 

. New York, N. Y.........137 161 153 

. Chicago, lil. . 97 101 98 
Philadelphia, Pa 51 12 40 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 


. Baltimore, Md. 22 34 30 
. Washington, D. C. 15 16 13 
San Francisco, Calif 21 13 18 
All cities in this group 
St. Louis, Mo 31 30 25 
Cleveland, Ohio 32 26 24 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


. Seattle, Wash. 9 12 16 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 9 16 9 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 11-36 35 
Dallas, Tex i3 35 7 
Milwaukee, Wis 18 
. Houston, Tex 23 
Cincinnati, Ohio 14 
All cities in this group 
New Orleans, La 16 


aAYrewnNe 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


Denver, Colo j { 9 
Portland. Ore. 11 18 16 
. Kansas City, Mo. 9 18 7 
. Oakland, C alif. 9 15 14 
. Memphis, Tenn. 8 10 6 
All cities in this group 
Indianapolis, Ind. 13 21 17 
7. San Diego, Calif. 10 18 19 
Columbus, Ohio 11 10 10 
Atlanta, Ga 16 13 16 
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Group V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 


Richmond, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Honolulu, H. 
. Omaha, Neb. 
Worcester, Mass 
Fort Worth, Tex 

R. I 
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ovidence 
oledo, Ohio 


gro 


Calif. 


DRAW 


Paul, Minn. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Birmingham, Ala 


Group VI (10 oO t 00,000 


Erie, Pa 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

. Berkeley, Calif. 

. Little Rock, Ark 

. Montgomery, Ala 

. Sacramento, Calif 
Flint, Mich. 
Youngstown, Ohi 
Hartford, Conn. 

. Wichita, Kans 

. Rockford, Il. 
Wilmington, Del 

. Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Peoria, Il! 

. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. Des Moines, lowa 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Utica, N. Y 
Salt Lake City, Utal 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
ure bg '¢ Reg. Pop. 
54 19 1952 Rate Rate 


. Austin, Tex. wen 
2. New Haven, Conn. 
3. San Jose, Calif... 
i. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
. Trenton, N. J.... 
Allentown, Pa. . 
All cities in this group 
. Duluth, Minn. 
Lubbock, Tex. . 
29. Shreveport, a. . 
. Evansville, Ind. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
. Gary, Ind. 
Phoenix, Ariz, ... 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
. Pasadena, Calif. 
Kansas City, Kans 
South Bend, Ind. 
. Svokane, Wash. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
. Amarillo, Tex. 
Charlotte. N 
. Canton, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, 
Reading, Pa 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Arlington. Va 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Group VII (50,000 t ),000) 


wn 
So 


Fresno, Calif. ... 
Schenectady, > 7. 
Raleigh, . 

. Topeka, ae” 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Binghampton, N. Y. 
st. Joseph, Mo.. 

. Columbus, Ga. 

. Waterloo, Iowa 
Mount Vernon. N. Y 

. Durham, | i. 
East Orange, SB Fe 
Sioux Falls 
Aurora, Ill 
Lakewood, 
Alameda ‘ 

. Lorain. Ohio 

. New Rochelle, 

. Wheeling, W. 

. Brockton, ~ a 
Brookline, Mass. 

. Stockton, Calif. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Pontiac, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Jackson, Miss 

. Santa Monica, Calif 

. Alexandria, Va. 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Racine, Wis 
Davenport, 

Joliet 

Sioux City, 
M incie, Ind 
Johnstown 
Hamilton, 
Evanston 

. Alhambra, Calif. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Lynn, Mass 

. San Mateo, Calif. 
Portland, Me. 
Charleston, S. € 
Burbank, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Orlando, Fla 
Greenville, §S 
Springfield, Ill. 

All cities in this rT 
Winston-Salem, N. ( 

2. Fort Smith, Ark. 

. Dubuque, Iowa 

Pittsfield, Mass 

Charleston, W. 
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total vehicle registration—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 1954 
Three Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Greensboro, N. C. 
. Springfield, Ohio 

. Decatur, III. 

. Roanoke, Va. ..... 

. Springfield, Mo. 

. Medford, Mess 

. Columbia, S. C 

. Saginaw, Mich. . 
Huntington, W.Va 

. Stamford, Conn. ..... 
Pawtucket, R. I.... 

. Kenosha, Wis. ..... 
. New Britain, Conn 
Bethlehem, Pa. .. 
Dearborn, Mich. 

. Albuquerque, N. M 
. San Bernardino, Calif 

Covington, Ky. 
. Madison, Wis. . 
. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lancaster, Pa. 
. St. Petersburg, Fla 
8. Green Bay, Wis 
. Waco, Tex. ° 
Jackson, Mich. 
acon, Ga. 
Passaic, N. | 
Portsmouth, Va 
34. Oak Park, I1l....... 
. East Chicago, Ind 
. Hammond, Ind. 
Gadsden, Ala 2 3 
Atlantic City, N. J 0 13 
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Group VIII (25,0C0 to 50,000) 


Muskegon, Mich 0 
2. Boise, Idaho ... : 
3. West Allis, Wis.... 

. Anderson, Ind. 

Palo Alto, Calif 

Billings, Mont. ... 

Lake Charles, La 
. Vancouver, Wash 
. Wyandotte, Mich. 

. White Plains, N. Y. 

. Independence, Mo. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Waukegan, Ill 
Rock Island, Ill 
Lakeland, Fla. 

. La Crosse, Wis. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 

. Moline, l. ‘ 
Plainfield, N. J. 

. Enid, Okla 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Bloomfield, N. J.. 

. Newport News, Va. 
Eau Claire, Wis 

28. Portsmouth, Ohio 

. East Cleveland, Ohio 

. Manchester, Conn. 

. Beloit, Wis. .. 
Bloomington, Ind 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

. Chicopee, Mass. 

. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Wausau, Wis 

. East Hartford, Conn. 
Rochester, Minn 
Wauwatosa, Wis 

. Burlington, Iowa 

. Waltham, Mass. 
Stratford, Conn ) 

3. Danville, Va. 0 0. 
. Rome, N. Y ) 0 
. Fond du Lac, Wis. 0 0. 

Kankakee, III 0 
Galesburg, Ill 0.0 0 
. Barberton, Ohio 0.0 0.0 
. Parkersburg, W. Va. 0.0 0.0 
Bloomington, Ill 0.0 0.0 
. Manitowoc, Wis. 0.0 0.0 
. Alliance, Ohio : 0.0 0.0 
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Three Months 
1954 1953 1952 


. Watertown, N. Y..... 0 


4. Fitchburg, Mass. . 0 


Mason City, Iowa 0 
. Bristol, Conn. .. 

R Norwich, Conn. 

. West Haven, Conn 

. Lockport, N. Y... 
Fairmont, W. Va 

. Gainesville, Fla. 

. Linden, N. 

. West Orange, mae. Be 


4. Provo, Utah 


Superior, Wis 
ew Kensington, Pa 


7. Torrington, Conn. 


. Greenwich, Conn. 

" niversity City, Mo 
Fairfield, Conn. 

. Milford, Conn 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Teanec N 

Grand Forks, N .D 

. Belmont, Mass 

. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Colorado Spes., Colo 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Mansfield. Ohio 
Abilene, Tex 

All cities in this group 


. Reno, Nev 


Elkhart, Ind 
San Leandro _Calif 


t. Pomona, Calif. 


Poughkeensie, N 

. Elmira, N. Y. 

. Cheyenne, Wyo 
West Hartford, Conn 
. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Lafayette. Ind 
Richmond, Ind. .. 
. Great Falls, Mont. 
Hagerstown, Md 

. Meriden, Conn. 
Ferndale, Mich. 
Royal Oak, Mich 

. Fargo, N. D 
Arlington, Mass 
Danbury, Conn 
Sanduskv. Ohio 
Clarksburg. W. Va 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Steubenville. Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz 
Kingston, N. Y 
Hamden. Conn 
Euclid, Ohio 

New London, Conn 
Odessa, Tex 

. Hackensack, N. J. 
Morgantown, W. Va 
St. Cloud, Minn 
Middletown, Conn 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bangor, Me 

Everett, Wash 

. Kokomo, Ind 

. Winona, Minn. 
Parma, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
> Concord, N { 
Kearny, N. J.. 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Highland Be, — 1 
High Point, N 
Warren, Ohio 
Montclair, N. J 
Granite City, Ill 
Norwalk, Conn 
Hamtramck, Mich 

. Lincoln Park, Mich 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Marion, Ohio 
Rapid City, S. D 
Vallejo, Calif 


Group IX (10,00¢ 


Modesto, Calif 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Birmingham, Mich 
pr ge Y 
Casper, Wyo. 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Butler, Pa. 
Hollywood, Fla 
Holland, Mich 
Janesville, Wis 

. Ypsilanti, Mich 
Uniontown, Pa 
Longview, Wash 
Daly City, Calif 
Austin, Minn 
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Salisbury, N. C 


9. Lodi, om. 


Boulder, ¢ eee 
East Detroit, Mich 
La Porte, Ind 


3. Ric hland, Wash. 


Bell, Calif 
Sumter, S. ¢ 
Big Springs. Tex 


. Mankato, Minn. 


Niles, Mich. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Fort Meyers, Fla. 
Hazel Park. Mich 
Freeport Ill 
Fremont, Ohio 
Statesville, N. ¢ 


Heights 


. Vincennes, Ind. 


Fredrick. Md. 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Port Chester, N 
Ames. Iowa 
Hantinews. Ind. 


. St. Louis Pk., Minn. 


Helena, Mont 
Minot, N. D 
Kingston N ( 
La Grange. Il 


. Owosso, Mich. 


Hibbing. Mint 
Ocala, Fla 
Goshen, Ind 


Br o., 

Orang irg. S 
Mc rome Okla 
Emp 1a Kans 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Marietta, Ohio 
Streator, Ill 

So. Portl and Me 
Kennewick, Wash 


Martinsburg, W. V: 


Dodge Citv. Kans 


. Stillwater, Okla. 
. Westport, Conn. 


Highland Park, II 


leffe a my 
Brainerd. Mir 
E Imwo 
Green wi 


New Bern, 
Watertowr Wis 


S. Charleston, W. Va. 
. St. Augustine, Fla. 


Highland Park. Tex 
head. Minr 


s 


aver ul Ww 
Marshfield. Wis. 
Ve 


nN 


pte me Mass 


‘ w gn sae Conn 


St. loser Mich 
Atchison, Kans 
Rocky River, O} 
Hawthorne, N. J 
Central Falls, R. I 
Mitchell, S. D 
Mamaroneck 

Fort Madison 
Winnetka, I 
Ecorse Mich 
Virginia, M 
Massena 

Rye N 

Shelton 

Charle 

Bristol 

Cudahy 

Hornell 

Logan 

Bellefor 


1954 1954 
Reg 
52 Rate 


0.0 
0 


0 
0 


0.0 

0 
d.( 
).( 


0 
0 
0 


1954 1954 
Three Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Needham, Mass. 0 0.0 0.0 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 0 0.0 0.0 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. 0 0.0 0.0 
Darien. Conn. ....... 0.0 0.0 
Bemidji, Minn 0.0 0.0 
Two Rivers. Wis 0.0 0.0 
. So. Milwaukee, Wis 0.0 
. Grosse Pre. Pk., Mich. 0 0.0 
Cadillac, Mich ) 0.0 
La Salle, Ill ) 0.0 
Swampscott, Mass 9.0 0.0 
Bellaire, Ohio ) 0 
Windsor, Conn 0 
Branford, Conn ) 
Southington, Conn 
Webster, Mass 

Derby, Conn. 

West Lafayette, Ind 
Watertown, Conn 
Stonineton, Conn 

All cities in this group 
Monroe, Mich. 

Walla Walla. Wash 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 

Rock Hill, S. C. 
Westfield, N. J 
Meadville, Pa 

Endicott, N. Y 
Bismarck, N. D 
Frankfort. Ind 

Ottawa, Ill 

Lake Worth, Fla. 
Connersville, Ind 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Garfield Heights, O 
Leominster, Mass 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 

So. St. Paul, Minn 

Xenia, Ohio 
Annapolis, Md 

Stevens Point, Wis 
Alpena. Mich 

Coral Gables, Fla 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Windham. Conn 
. Weirton, W. Va. 
Muskegon Hgts., Mict 
Las C ruces, N M 

East Moline, Ill 
Brookfield. Il 

Ansonia, Conn 

Athens, Ohio 

Calumet City 

Rahway, N 

Red Wing, Minn 
Marinette, Wis 
Redlands, Calif 
Ironwood, Mict 
Moundsville, W. Va 
Beacon, N. Y 
Winchester, Conn 
Ridgefield Park, N. J 
Wallingford, Conn 
Groton, Conn 
Mansfield, Conn 
River Rou ize, Mich 

cillingl Conn 

, Conn. 


Aw pRwnne 


DNR 


CAA BRAROO 


eae) 


CANADIAN Cr 


1. Vancouver, B. C. 1 
2. Montreal, Que. 18 


nto, Ont 18 


NYU Receives $60,000 Grant 
for Safety Education Center 

New York University has received 
a $60,000 grant from the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies to 
support the program of its Center for 
Safety Education, it was announced 
by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of 
the Center. 


The Center offers classes for spe- 
cialized groups as well as for students 
studying for undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees. Last year safety courses 
were given for hotel management per- 
sonnel, police traffic officials, and 
members of the armed forces. 





Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


Twenty-nine states reporting injury data for January averaged 2 per cent 
more injuries than in January, 1953. These same states averaged 1 per cent 
more deaths. Among individual states, particularly those with few fatalities, 
comparisons between death changes and injury changes are less significant 
now than they will be later when more data have been accumulated. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


Months 


Deaths 
Reported 1954 1953 


rOTAL U.S 
Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 


Pick America's 
Top Safety Films 
From Page 27 

The Talking Car—-i3 min., color, Tv 
O.K Instructional Uses animated car 
theme to teach safe pedestrian habits to 
AAA Founda 
712G Street, NM 
Frederick 


young children 
on tor Trafic Satety 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
K. Rockett Co 
Toward a Generation of Safer Drivers 
14 min, B & W., Tv/O.K., Instruc 
tional. Shows how a large city school 
system furthers its driver education pro 


Sponsor 


Producer 


1954 1953 


1954 
% Changes Ratio of 
1953 to 1954 Injuries 


Injuries 
Deaths injuries to Deaths 


gram. Sponsor—Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co. Producer—Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co., 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn 


Soundslide (35 mm.) 

Mind Over Motor—1i5 min., B. & W., 
Inspirational. Shows importance of atti 
tude toward job in lives of commercial 
vehicle drivers. Sponsor—Zwurich-American 
Insurance Cos., 135 S$. La Salle S$t.. Chicago 
lil. Producer—Paragon Pictures, Inc 


General 
Non-theatrical Motion Pictures (16 mm.) 


Dangerous Playground—1i2 min., color 


Tv/NO, Instructional. Designed to show 
children the dangers of playing around 
railroad tracks. Sponsor—Southern Pacific 
Co. Producer—Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Farm Petroleum Safety—26 min., color, 
Tv/O.K., Inspirational. Shows the safe 
uses of petroleum products, also some seri- 
ous hazards. Sponsor—American Petro- 
leum Institute. Producer—Colburn Film 
Services, Inc., 164 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

Fire Exit Drill at Our School—11 min., 
color, Tv/?, Instructional. Brings out im- 
portance of correct procedure in executing 
school fire drills. Sponsor—None. Pro- 
ducer—Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

First Aid: Fundamentals—1i11 min., 
color, Tv/O.K., Instructional Primarily 
for school children, illustrates general first 
aid practices. Sponsor—None. Producer 
—Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, ll. 

Little Smokey—12 min., B & W., Tv 
O.K., Inspirational. Gives origin and ca- 
reer of Smokey—a symbol for forest fire 
prevention. Sponsor—U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Forest Service. Producer—U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture Forest Service, Div 
of Information & Education, South Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C 

The Long Way Home from School 
17 min., color, Tv/O.K., Inspirational 
Story of accidents to children around rail- 
road tracks and at crossings. Sponsor 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
St., Omaha, Nebr. Producer—Dudley Pix 
tures Corporation 

Safety on the Water—28 min., B & W., 
ITv/O.K., Instructional. Describes essen- 
tials to achieve safety in small boat opera 
tions. Sponsor—United States Coast Guard 
Producer—United States Coast Guard, 1300 
E. St, N.W., Rm. 1004, Washington 25, 
oR ad 

The Safety Pin—27 min., color, Tv 
O.K., Inspirational An accident to a 
farmer precedes his farm having a safety 
inspection by young farmers group. Spon- 
sor—Deere & Co., Moline, lil. Producer 

Reid H. Ray Film Industries, Inc 


Seconds Count—8 min., B & W., Ty 
O.K., Instructional. How to administer 
first aid—particularly arm lift-back pres 
sure method of artificial respiration. Spon 
sor—Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. Pro 
ducer—Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., 151 
Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn 

Surf Safety—Riptides—10 min 
I'v/O.K., Inspirational. Describes forma 
tion of riptides and cautions swimmers to 
their dangers. Sponsor—University of Cali 
fornia, Producer—University of California, 
University Extension, Educational Film 
Sales Dept., Los Angeles 24, Calif 

Train We Must—16 min., color, Tv 
O.K., Instructional. Tells need for volun- 
teer fireman training and outlines program 
Sponsor—National Board of Fire Under 
writers, 85 John St., New York 38, N. Y 
Producer—Audio Productions, Inc 

Water Safety—i1 min., B & W., Tv 
O.K., Instructional. Shows safe water prac- 
tices — swimming and boating — primarily 
for teen-agers. Sponsor—None. Produces 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y 

Water Wisdom—20 min., color, Tv/ 
O.K., Inspirational. Brings out many of the 
common unsafe practices of persons around 
inland waters. Sponsor—Tennessee Valley 


color, 
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Authority, 540 New Sprankle Bldg., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Producer—Southern Educa- 
tional Film Production Service, Inc. 

Working Safely in the Shop—1\ min., 
color, Tv/?, Instructional. Illustrates safe 
practices around school shop. Sponsor— 
None. Producer—Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Soundslide (35 mm.) 

Flashy the Fire Bug—15 min., color, 
Instructional. Shows school children how 
fires are started and how they can be com- 
batted. Sponsor—Dominion Fire Commis- 
sioner, Dept. of Insurance. Producer— 
National Film Board of Canada, 71 Bank 
St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Winter Wise—15 Min., B & W., In- 
structional. Indicates various winter hazards 
and conditions and how to combat them. 
Sponsor—Zurich-American Insurance Cos., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Producer 

Paragon Pictures, Inc 


Home 

Non-theatrical Motion Pictures (16 mm.) 

The Happy Chief—6 min., B & W., 
Tv/O.K., Instructional. Fire chief welcomes 
fire house visitors and gives pointers on 
hire prevention at Christmas. Sponsor 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York 38, N. Y. Producer 

Washington Video Productions. 


Theatrical Motion Pictures 


Pedestrian Safety—10 min., B & W., 
Tv/No, Inspirational. Subject: Pedestrian 
Safety Producer Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
Studios, Cartoon Department, Culver City, 
Calif. 


Theatrical Trailers 

Courtesy Pays —Twelve Points and 
You're Out—What Are You Going to 
Do With It—(Series of 3) Approx. 1 min. 
each, B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational. 
Subject: Traffic Safety. Sponsor—DC Com- 
missioners Traffic Advisory Board, Room 
1011, Municipal Center, Washington, D. C. 
Producer—A. J. Brylawski 

Highway Zoo—(Series of 6) 30 seconds 
each, B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational 
Subject: Traffic Safety. Producer—United 
Film Service Inc., 2449 Charlotte St 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Your Police—(Series of 15) 1 min 
each, B & W., Tv/O.K., Inspirational 
Subject: Traffic Safety. Sponsor—Redond: 
Beach Police Department. Producer—Rivi- 
era Productions, 1713 Via El Prado, Re 
dondo Beach, Calif 


A complete mimeographed listing 
of all contest entries may be obtained 
without charge by writing to Wm. 
Englander, secretary, National Com- 
mittee on Films” for Safety, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 


In Tribute to Leadership 
From Page 17 


Chemicals, Flow, Institutions, Inter- 
national Woodworker, Mass Transpor- 
tation, Michigan Motor Carrier, Mill 
and Factory, N.A.D.A. Magazine, Na- 
tional Provisioner, Passenger Trans- 
port, Pit and Quarry, Plant, Southwest 
Trucker, and Timberman. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
COMPANIES: B & B System, Inc., 
Shreveport, La.; Cordtz Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., San Diego, Calif.; 
Cream City Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Foster & Kleiser 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Foster & 
Kleiser Co., Portland, Ore.; General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Duluth, 
Minn.; General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Great Falls 
Poster Advertising Co., Great Falls, 
Mont.; Hen Johnston, Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; John Donnelly & Sons, Boston, 
Mass.; Rees Poster Advertising Co., 
Pittston, Pa.; Sunset Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Seattle, Wash.; United Ad- 
vertising Corp., New Haven, Conn.; 
and Waterville Poster Advertising Co., 
Waterville, Me. 


ADVERTISERS: Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc., Ice Cream Division, Elkton, Md.; 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
East Peoria, Ill.; Chevrolet Motor Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, 
Ill. ; Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Continental Oil Co., Houston, 
Tex.; DeSoto-Plymouth Dealers of 
America, Detroit, Mich.; Dwight-Ed- 
wards Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio; Esso 
Standard Oil Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa.; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Illinois Mutual 
Casualty Co., Peoria, Ill.; Jenkins 
Groceteria, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; Juve- 
nile Shoe Corp. of America, Aurora, 
Mo.; S. Kann Sons Co., Arlington, 
Va.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Marion Coca-Cola Bot- 


tling Co., Marion, Ohio; Meridian 
Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Nash Dealers, 
Cleveland Zone, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Preferred Insurance Exchange, Seattle, 
Wash.; Sacramento Association of In- 
surance Agents, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. 





ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


1. Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 


Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp .cloth. 


Size of Sections 

Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 

ee , $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 

14" long P..& 4.95 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 
Box 1142 


Dept. P5 Trenton, N. J. 














torists if the brakes fail suddenly. 
standard for safety. 
"Traffic Court." 


minutes.) 


List Price $1.50 


17886 HULL 





RITE tor O vax WAY 
BRAKE SAFETY SWITCH 


Automatically sounds the horn to warn pedestrians and mo- 
Sounds a warning when brake adjustment is below police 


Demonstrated on Detroit TY program Hon. Judge J. D. Watts’ 


ae 
* 
@ Complimented by numerous State safety commissioners 
@ Presently being installed on Checker cabs in Detroit. 
@ Engineered and tested for durability. Finest spring steel, 
beautiful chrome finish. Complete with 5 feet Auto-Lite wire. 
@ Easily installed on any vehicle. (Time required 5 to 10 
Patent Pending 
Special Introductory Price $1.00 Postpaid 


RITE-O-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 

















Do Your Part 
in stopping 
runken 

riving 

Now it’s up to you to help 

reduce the menace of the 


highways in your commu- 
nity. 


By adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determining 
intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments, is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 
and is now used by the 
New York Police Depart- 
ment. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
waffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-105 








FINAL MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS, BY STATES, 1951, 1952 and 1953 


DEATHS 


1953 1952 


POTAL U. S..coss 3 ,000 
Alabama . 782 
Arizona ...... a 396 
Arkansas . ‘st 466 
California . +i ; 562 
Colorado wostbeed 384 
Connecticut . . 229 
Delaware .. 3 83 
Florida ...... an 896 
Georgia . ,008 
Idaho ol 217 
Illinois _ ,175 2,135 
Indiana ; 4 »2 
lowa .. ; 531 
Kansas ) 568 
Kentucky 86 795 
Louisiana ‘ 682 
Maine ? 137 
Maryland .. 2 536 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 440 405 
Wisconsin : 881 895 


Wyoming ~ 173 165 


— 


*Population rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population 


deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 


Total deaths for 1951 from National Office of Vital Statistics. 


are National Safety Council estimates 


Individual state deaths reported by state traffic 


reported by the state registrar of vital statistics 


SAC Gives Traffic 
Accidents the SACK! 


From Page 25 


course at Turner Air Force Base, 
Albany, Georgia, for a saturation of 
base personnel with safety propa- 
ganda. If you can escape talk about the 
“Safe Wheels” program, you'll find 
the written word on signs, bumpers, 
squadron displays, at the movies, the 
base newspaper — /n-Formation — no 
refuge for the careless here! 

Of course, the ‘Safe Wheels’’ pro- 
gram really has no end. Ground 
safety is a vital concern to all levels of 
command from General LeMay right 
down the line. And rightly so, for it 
has kept men on the job, conserved 
material and saved SAC and the 
United States Air Force millions of 
dollars. 

Colonel Stephen D. McElroy, SAC’s 
Director of Personnel, in pointing 
up the importance of the “Safe 


1951 | to to 


36,996 


826 
415 
431 


,466 


344 
266 

78 
887 
956 


999 
541 
365 
789 
170 


% CHANGES 


1952 1951 1953 


1953 Rate* 


1953 

+ 1% + 3% 
+ 6% 0 
1% 5% 
3% + 5% 

3% 

- 2% 


3 
3% 
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Mileage rate is the number of 
Death totals for 1952 and 1953 


authorities, except for Louisiana, which was 


Wheels” program, put it this way: 
“The present magnitude of ground ac- 
cident losses is startling. According to 
the Air Surgeon General, ‘Accidents 
rank number one in the Air Force as 
the cause of death, disability retire- 
ment, and non-effectiveness, and rank 
number two as the cause of admissions 
to hospitals.’ 

“TI am sure you will agree, when this 
manpower loss is coupled with the 
damage to valuable equipment, such 
waste cannot be endured without ad- 
versely affecting our mission.” 

In different language and in differ- 
ent ways, personnel of the Strategic 
Air Command here and around the 
world are giving the lie to the belief 
that youth is heedless—a generation of 
maniacs at the wheel. The ‘Safe 
Wheels—'54”” program offers abun- 
dant proof of that. They've dusted off 
the corniest gags, added the zest and 
pepper of youth and come up with a 
new approach to traffic control and 
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accident prevention the oldsters and 
professionals in the field might well 
emulate. 

Yes, the “Safe Wheels—’54” pro- 
gram of the Strategic Air Command 
has taken root in the individual air- 
man. He knows the ‘mission,’ has 
a deep respect for the abilities of the 
Command, recognizes its awful re- 
sponsibilities in these days of world 
strife. He may not have the language 
of statesmen at his command or, if he 
did, would probably scorn its use. In 
this jet-propelled world we live in, 
ideas and practices must be revved-up, 
too, to meet the impact of old bogies 
on a supersonic level. 

And, if you drive down the road 
away from the base entrance, you'll 
notice what looks like a used-car lot. 
It's on the base. And you'll wonder 
what in thunderation it is. Corral a 
ground safety technician or a member 
of the Air Police and you'll find it’s 
the ‘Pound”—the place where unsafe 
cars are impounded—unsafe vehicles 
belonging to airmen. 

And out on the highways away 
from the direct supervision of their 
officers, airmen are wheeling along on 
every kind of errand, night and day. 
Subconsciously, they're being profes- 
sionals at the wheel; unconsciously, 
they're cognizant of SAC Manual 
125-3—the uniform traffic code for the 
Command, and most conscious of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
which means that, if they are involved 
in a serious traffic law violation, they 
face both civil court and military dis- 
cipline. They get hit twice as hard as 
civilians! 

The going may be rough this year 
when it comes to reducing SAC’s mo- 
tor vehicle accident rate. Since 1949, 
the rate has been slashed from 3.24 
accidents per 100,000 miles of travel 
to .96 last year. And travel tripled in 
the interim—20,800,000 miles to last 
year's figure of 65,200,000. 

But that isn’t going to get the forces 
of the Strategic Air Command in any 
uproar. They do the difficult imme- 
diately, may require a bit more time 
to achieve the impossible. One thing 
we know for certain—by every con- 
ceivable avenue—SAC is giving = 
accidents the SACK! THE END 


George F. Currier 
George F. Currier, formerly an 
editor for the National Safety Coun- 
cil, died April 1 in Detroit following 
surgery for brain tumor. He had col- 
lapsed at the opening of the General 
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Motors Motorama, which he helped 
to arrange. 

Since leaving NSC in 1944, Mr. 
Currier served as a member of the 
field relations division of General 
Motors Corporation public relations 
department. One of his assignments 
was the Victory Award Luncheon, 
honoring winners of the Council’s Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest and spon- 


Mr. Currier joined the Council 
staff in 1936, after a number of years 
with newspapers and the Associated 
Press. He was director of the technical 
features bureau in the National Safety 
Council's Department of Public Infor- 
mation. In addition, he was editor of 


the Safe Worker and the Safe Driver. 
During five of his eight years with 
the Council, he was also associate edi- 


tor of the Industrial Supervisor. 
He is survived by his widow, Doro- 
thy, and three children. 


sored for the past six years by G-M. 
The luncheon has become a feature 
of the National Safety Congress. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, eftective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. If contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD c _— emiesvitte, pa. 

















NEW REACTION TIME TEST 


ACCURATE. Measures to 1/100 second. 

RUGGED. Contains no delicate parts. 

PORTABLE. Stands 30" high, Weighs 31 Ibs. 

SIMPLE. To operate release pendulum and read 10" 
dial. 

CURRENT. Standard model uses 110 volts. Portable 
model available uses 6 volt lantern battery. 


MODERATE COST. $40.50 f.0.b. Washington. 
Stock No. 3541 


Write for details: 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


1712 G. Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Fuller Traffic Slide Rule: Makes 
it possible to determine the speeds of 
vehicles involved in accidents with 
speed and precision, plus many other 
factors in accident investigation. 
Simple, scientific and accurate. Can 
be presented as evidence in court. 
Designed for all accident investiga- 
tion personnel. Porto-Clinic Instru- 
ments, Ine. 

2. Trafficone System of Traffic 
Control: 36-page traffic manual gives 
complete information on how to in- 
effectiveness of your traffic 
controls. Goes into every phase of 
traffic problems. Interstate Rubber 
Products Corp. 

3. Accident Viz-U-Lizer: The ac- 
cident Viz-U-Lizer enables you to 
re-enact any type of traffic accident 

pedestrian, auto, street, highway, 
etc. Shows you how the accident 
occurred, Bulletin gives full details. 
Sale s-A id Co. 

4. Signs & Posts: Descriptive lit- 
erature features standard signs of all 
types and styles for various traffic 
control situations. Municipal Street 
Sign Co., Ine. 

5. Reflecto-Liner, Jr.: Maximum 
efficiency for applying either plain or 
reflective traffic paints is assured with 
the powerful 4 cycle, 2.5 horse-power 
engine and large 5 gallon paint sup- 
ply tank. Ideal for parking lots, etc. 
Literature gives details. Wald Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

6. New Reaction Time Test: Lit- 
erature gives full details on the new 
Reaction Time Test. Measures to 
1/100 second, simple to operate, stands 
30” high. Contains no delicate parts. 
American Automobile Association. 

7. School Safety Patrol Equip- 
ment: A complete line of safety pa- 
trol equipment is described and illus- 
trated in this catalog. Featured are: 
uniforms, raincoats, caps, belts, 
badges, insignias, trafficones, etc. 
Graubards, Inc. 
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Green Cross News 
From Page 19 

The city of Olean, New York, has 
begun a long-range program to halt 
accidents through the organization of 
a local chapter. Action followed a 
meeting on March 17 when Edwin S. 
Smith, director of the Eastern Divi- 
sion, NSC, spoke to a group of a 
dozen civic leaders and urged the or- 
ganization of ‘‘a community program 
for accident prevention.” The group 
agreed to serve as a steering commit- 
tee and their work will be backed by 
the local Industrial Management Club. 
Paul E. Edwards, safety director of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, was 
chairman of the meeting. He declared 
that concerted action was needed “to 
stem the rising toll of accidents in 
Olean.” 


Oakland Patrolman Honored 

Oakland, Calif., Police Officer Jack 
Francis was recently presented with 
the Eastbay Chapter’s Award of Merit 
for his work in school safety educa- 
tion throughout the Oakland area. 
Officer Francis created a puppet show 
to sell safety to the youngsters in 
dramatic fashion. He has presented 
his program at practically all of the 
Oakland schools. The award was pre- 
sented for ‘exceptional service to child 
safety education through the medium 
of the ‘Safety Tour Puppeteers.’ ” The 
occasion: the annual Women’s Divi- 
sion luncheon of the chapter. Earl F. 
Campbell, director of the Western Re- 
gion, NSC, was the principal speaker. 
Mrs. C. C. Story heads the Women’s 
Division. 

* * & 

Driving taxes eyes and brain, 
Zipping through the sun and shade. 
On the highway, don’t be vain, 
Boasting of the miles you've ‘‘made.” 
Driving in this spring-like season 
Heightens drowsy, lazy yawns. 
Make your schedule fit your reason, 
Stay alive for other dawns. 


Kenneth Miller Takes New Post 

Kenneth R. Miller, executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Ohio Mechanics In- 
stitute, Cincinnati engineering school. 
His resignation is effective July 1. His 
successor has not as yet been an- 
nounced. Mr. Miller was chosen as 
manager of the safety council when 
it was established a few years ago. 
Under his administration the organiza- 
tion has grown steadily in leadership, 
programs and financial structure. 

New Manager for San Diego 

David Thompson has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the San 
Diego County Traffic Safety Council, 
succeeding Lisle Shoemaker who re- 
signed recently to become assistant to 
the publisher of the Los Angeles 
Daily News. The new manager of the 
council has for the past eight years 
been public relations director of the 
San Diego City and County Visitors 
Bureau. He did public relations work 
for Consolidated Vultee Company for 
one year and spent two years with the 
National Youth Administration for 
Indiana prior to coming to the West 
Coast. He is a journalism graduate 
from Butler University, Indianapolis. 


Big Leaguers Play for Safety 

The Pittsburgh Pirates and the 
Cleveland Indians will ‘‘play for 
safety’’ at Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, on 
the night of June 28. Proceeds will 
go to the child accident program of 
the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council in cooperation with the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. The game will 
be the seventh annual contest in which 
big league teams have played in the 
“Green Pennant Baseball Game.” 
Manager Harry Brainerd and his safety 
council workers are working with the 
newspaper promotional staff to pro- 
mote the game. 


Forty Years of Service 

From 1914 to 1954 is a long time 

-as time is measured—but as Man- 
ager Ross Farra of the Greater Grand 
Rapids Safety Council, looks back over 
the years, it seems but yesterday since 
the Council was organized 40 years 
ago. On May 19, 1914, the Grand 
Rapids Safety Council came into be- 
ing. In honor of reaching its 40th 
year, an interesting pageant was given 
recently, with special musical features 
and a narration of the Council's his- 
tory and accomplishments. In June, 
1927, E. Ross Farra was appointed 
manager of the Council, and he still 
heads the organization’s administra- 
tive staff. 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 

And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 
of its secure homes. 

The security of your country begins 
in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a pan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 





interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish, giving you a re- 
turn of 80% on your original in- 
vestment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-em- 
ployed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





PROPOSE THE SAFLTV PROGRAM 


Lali raps Is oun way! 


GT 7° x= 


Suggest municipally operated Safety Lanes* for your city 


Facts prove, in every case, that vehicle safety inspections 
reduce traffic accidents . . . prevent needless slaughter and 
suffering. Such inspection programs can be established 
without the slightest burden on a city treasury. The in- 
spection fee established will more than offset the cost of 
equipment and operating personnel. 

A complete Weaver Safety Lane costs less than $6,000.00 
per Lane. It includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, Auto- 
matic Brake Tester, and Wheel Alignment Tester. With 
this equipment, two men can check a heavy volume of 


vehicles accurately and efficiently. Motorists will have full 
confidence in the test results obtained. This is the same 
equipment that is used by most Official Inspection Stations 
throughout the world. 

Any proposal for reducing the appalling toll of traffic 
accidents should be investigated. Even more so, this proven 
program which pays its own way. Why don’t you propose 
it to your own City Safety Council? Write Weaver today 
for full decails. 


an 
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*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





